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Miss Patricia Reynolds, Mrs Sewell and Mr Philip Garrett, of the State 
Library of Victoria, enthusiastically guided me to historical material in 
their archives. Angus and Robertson allowed me to quote from Lennie 
Lower’s Here’s Luck, Cassell’s to quote from Keith Dunstan’s Wowsers, 
Horwitz Publications to quote from Noel Ottaway’s The Pub and I, 
MacGibbon & Kee to quote ‘A Pint of Plain’ from Flann O’Brien’s 
At Swim-Two-Birds, the Melbourne University Press to quote from 
Professor J. M. Freeland’s The Australian Pub, and Ure Smith Pty Ltd 
to quote from Norman Lindsay’s Redheap and John O’Grady’s Gone 
Troppo. Nicholson’s allowed me to use verses from A Pub with No Beer, 
The Answer To A Pub With No Beer and Sequel To The Pub With No 
Beer; The Bulletin to use material from its files of the early 1900’s; and 
the Epicurean to quote from an article by Alexander MacDonald. 
Mr Don Whitington was an untiring companion in my field work 
around the pubs, and Mr Asher Joel lent mea rare copy of his admirable 
report on pubs and publicans. 

For the illustrations I am indebted to: The Bulletin for permission 
to reproduce six of their cartoons; the National Library of Australia 
for ‘Ship Inn’; the La Trobe Library for ‘Mac’s Hotel’, and the Sydney 
Morning Herald for Molnar’s cartoon. 

Australian brewers have a reputation for taciturnity. The secrets of 
American defence installations in Australia are not more carefully 
guarded than the secrets of their mash-tubs. But I received valuable 
counsel from Mr N. E. McElnea of Queensland Brewery Ltd, Mr W. T. 
Cooper of Cooper and Sons, Mr H. F. Cane of Tasmanian Breweries 
Ltd, and Mr Eric Isaachsen of the South Australian Brewing Co. And 
officials of the Australian Hotels Association in every State were 
unfailingly courteous and helpful. 

I raise a foaming pint to all of them... 
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They spent the day most pleasantly, 
THE KELLY BOYS Had plenty of good cheer, 

Fried beefsteak and onions, 

Tomato sauce and beer. ANON 


Introduction 


For a quart of ale 
ts a dish for a King. 
UNFAIR snHakesreare: The Winter’s Tale 


TO BEER! 


Beer is, by long odds, mankind’s (and womankind’s) most popular 
drink. On a world-wide basis, more than twice as much beer is drunk 
each year as wine. But, as the anonymous English author of a Book 
About Beer put it, ‘Wine is on every lip, beer is in every stomach.’ 
And he continues: ‘Wine in England seems to be regarded as a fit 
subject for discussion—beer for degustation. Wine is rather seen and 
heard than sipped and assimilated—beer is lapped up rather than 
yapped about.’ 

This is just as true in Australia, where we drink more beer than the 
English, and talk even less about it. The average Australian drinks 
over 25 gallons of beer a year, and only about 1.3 gallons of wine. 

There are innumerable books about Australian wine, but none about 
Australian beer. Wine-books are best-sellers (though it is usually 
people with the worst cellars who buy them). The wine-drinker has a 
literature. The beer-drinker has only a label. Yet beer has a long and 
noble ancestry, and it has played as important a part in the history of 
civilisation as wine-—or woman and song, with both of which it is often 
happily associated. 

Beer-drinkers have yet to learn to talk about brews as wine-drinkers 
talk about vintages. Why don’t they, too, prate and prattle and ooh! 
and ah/ and roll their eyes and twitch their noses and sniff and gurgle 
and gargle, when they raise a glass of foamy lager to their lips? Why 
aren’t there beer-waiters as well as wine-waiters? And why have so 
few restaurants beer-lists as well as wine-lists? 

I touched on this theme in a novel called Pantaloons and Antics in 
which a dedicated beer-drinker named Acton astonishes an oleaginous 
wine-waiter in a plushy (i.e. predatory) Sydney restaurant by asking 
for a beer-list. 
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‘No wine,’ said Acton. ‘But I’d like to have a look at the beer-list, 
please?” 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir?’ 

‘Surely the biggest hotel in the biggest beer-drinking city in the world 
has a beer-list?” 

‘I’m afraid not, Sir? 

‘Incredible.’ Acton shook his head sadly. ‘Well, please ask the cellar- 
master tf he has a bottle of ’61 Foster’s. It was a memorable year for 
Victorian beer, with that delicate flavour of bushfires in the hops. The 
’61 Foster’s is a really superb lager, brut, mou, charnu, petillante, 
fino, pizzicato, and faintly amertume. It has that nobly fading straw- 
like pallor which ts less a colour than a vestment, la robe: and an aroma 
that ts distinctively Bouverie Street. The bouquet is a discreet cuir russe, 
or Old Harness. It is urbane, but quietly persuasive, and with a notable 
wet finish, soft on the taste-buds, and on the pocket, too.’ 


The °61 Foster’s was exhausted, but Acton found a tolerable °62 
Melbourne Bitter to go with the coffee. He assured the wine-waiter that, 
though it lacked chiaroscuro and clangtint, it had a compensatory 
verve, good-humoured spritzig, and almost the panache of a pre-war 
Export Bass. ‘s 


It is to encourage more of this sort of talk that this book has been 
written. 

I dedicate it to that huge but anonymous army of Australian beer- 
drinkers without whose patriotic thirst the Treasury would be down 
the drain to the tune of over three hundred and twenty-one million 
dollars a year. 


Find me a bench, and let me snore, 
Till, charged with ale and unconcern, 
Pll think it’s noon at half-past four! 


MYTHS kenneTH SLESSOR 
ABOUT BEER 


I 

Beer is a religion in Australia. In the sound judgement of newspaper 
editors, it is more important than the more conventional religions. 
Beer makes front-page news, always. A threatened strike of brewery 
workers, a threatened shortage of beer, a threatened price rise, has 
much more reader interest than a decision of the Lambeth Conference 
on divorce, or a Papal encyclical on birth control. In 1968, when the 
new brewery—Courage—opened in Melbourne, the Sydney Daily 
Mirror, a very vulgar and sensational and therefore a very popular 
evening paper, announced the news on its poster and in its principal 
front-page story—although the Victorian beer was not available in 
New South Wales. “The New Beer—IT’S ON! was the excited heading. 

The most successful rebellion Australia has seen—and the only one 
since the Eureka incident of 1854—was sparked off by a rise in the 
price of beer. It took place in Darwin just after the end of World War I. 
Darwin’s hotels were then run by the Federal Government. The beer 
supply was erratic. For weeks, and sometimes for months, none was 
available. Then a ship would arrive with four or five hundred cases, 
and a mighty rush to the pubs followed. But, for reasons known only 
to the bureaucrats, citizens were not allowed to buy single bottles to 
take home. They could drink them only at the bar. So sly-groggers 
quickly bought up large quantities of cases, held them till the pubs 
were dry, and then retailed the beer at up to six shillings a bottle. This, 
plus other aspects of an unpopular administration, caused a smouldering 
discontent which burst into flame when the bar price of beer was 
raised from ls. 6d. to 1s. 9d. a bottle. A boycott on the pubs was 
immediately declared and, on 19 December 1918, about seven hundred 
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thirsty but resolute men marched from Vestey’s meatworks, headed by 
a motor car bearing an effigy of Dr J. A. Gilruth, the Administrator of 
the Northern Territory. Dr Gilruth was a distinguished veterinarian 
who had enriched the literature of Australia with valuable studies of 
maggots in sheep, spirochaetosis in fowls, worm nodules in cattle, and 
cysts in kangaroos, but he was not as skilful in dealing with men as 
with microbes. He was completely lacking in tact and understanding. 
As a Royal Commissioner, Mr Justice Ewing, inquiring into the trouble, 
later observed: ‘Unfortunately, he was called upon to rule a democratic 
people, a task for which he apparently is unfitted.’ 

By the time the marchers reached Government House, their numbers 
had increased to over a thousand. Dr Gilruth was called upon to address 
the meeting on his administration, and to say whether he was prepared 
to leave the Territory by a steamer then in port. The meeting courteously 
guaranteed him safe conduct. After about an hour and a half, Dr 
Gilruth came to the fence and declared that he was the servant of the 
Commonwealth, and took his instructions solely from the Minister. 
He was told this answer was not satisfactory. One of the leaders of the 
march, Councillor Harold Nelson, cried: ‘Make all the ordinances you 
like, by ——, you cannot make us respect them!’ Another cried: ‘Hop 
over the fence!’, and the rebellion was on. 

Three special constables were promptly disarmed. Dr Gilruth was 
knocked over, tripped from behind. When his secretary rushed to his 
assistance, a man thrust his hand into the secretary’s pocket to seize 
his revolver, and with a cry of ‘Something has got to go!’ tore his 
trousers right down, putting him out of action. After a few more bouts 
of fisticuffs, in which several members of the Administrator’s staff were 
knocked down, Councillor Nelson told the crowd that they had done 
enough to show they were in earnest, and advised them to go home. 
This they did, after soaking the effigy of Dr Gilruth in kerosene and 
burning it in front of the gates of Government House, with one of the 
special constable’s rifles tossed on to the pyre. 

The boycott on beer continued for over three months, an act of 
self-denial to be appreciated only by one who has lived in Darwin 
through the hot and humid summer, and the agitation to have Dr 
Gilruth removed continued. He remained a virtual prisoner in Govern- 
ment House till he was taken away by a cruiser. He was replaced by 
another official with the title of Director, but he, too, was not acceptable 
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to the beer-starved citizens of Darwin. In October 1919, he was told to 
remove himself, together with his secretary and the Judge of the 
Northern Territory Supreme Court, Mr Justice Bevan. All three left 
by the next steamer. 
The trouble, of course, was attributed not to beer but to Bolsheviks. 
‘Beer to the AIF is sacred,’ wrote Russell Braddon in a symposium 
on Australia, The Sunburnt Country: 


The first sound heard from any Australian convoy arriving in any 
foreign port will always be the cry, ‘How’s the Beer?’ If the beer is 
bad, then that particular country will be an unpopular one, and 
should the beer be non-existent, then that country becomes anathema. 
... Without any doubt at all, the most debated aspect of logistics 
with the Australian garrisons in Tobruk, Palestine, Malaya, New 
Guinea... was not the supply of guns, vehicles or ammunition. It 
was the guaranteeing of a minimum number of bottles of beer per 
man per month... 


And when the war was over and the convoys returned, the men 
inevitably greeted their homeland as they steamed into harbour with 
the same passionate cry of ‘How’s the Beer?’ 


II 
Like all religions, the beer cult is enveloped in myths. Wherever 
beer-drinkers congregate you will hear some of these myths affirmed 
with passion and conviction, with ripe oaths and even, if the session 
be well advanced, with knuckles. 

Let us examine some of them. 

The first Great Beer Myth, earnestly believed in from Darwin to 
Doodlakine, from Brisbane to Broome, from Melbourne to Mukin- 
buddin, is that Australian beer, specially brewed as it is for hairy- 
chested he-men, is the strongest in the world. (‘Not like that lousy 
pom stuff, weak as cat’s p—s!’) 

What are the facts? The strength of Australian beer varies from state 
to state, and from brand to brand, but the variation is slight. The range 
is between 3.5 per cent of alcohol by weight to 4.5 per cent (in this 
book, all percentages refer to alcohol by weight, not by volume—see 
page 26). The average strength is 4.02 per cent. Victorian beer has 
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about 4.3 per cent alcohol. Some New South Wales beer goes a little 
higher. Stouts have the highest alcohol content, ranging from 5.2 up 
to 6.8 per cent, and Adelaide Light Ale, the lowest, has under 2.5 per 
cent. Carlton and United Pilsener has about 3.2 per cent. 

Australian beers were much stronger in the eighties and nineties 
than they are today. In 1881, the New South Wales Government 
Analyst found that beers from four Sydney breweries had, respectively, 
6.62, 6.57, 6.8 and 7.01 per cent of alcohol by weight. In 1891, 
Professor Rennie analysed six South Australian beers, and found they 
contained from 5.06 to 6.07 per cent of alcohol by weight. About the 
same time the Victorian Government Analyst found that Victorian 
beers ranged from 4.82 to 6.4 per cent of alcohol by weight, the 
average being 5.1 per cent. 

Most countries have a much bigger range of beers than Australia, 
and therefore a bigger variation in alcohol content. Though the average 
strength of beer in the United Kingdom is only 2.8 per cent, there are 
many noble strong brews, the grand, hairy, dark beers of rich ruby hue, 
that deliver an enormous punch—Bass No. 1 Barley Wine, Ind Coope’s 
Coln Spring Ale, Younger’s No. 1 Scotch Ale, etc. These have an 
alcohol content of as much as 11 per cent, the strength of a robust 
burgundy or claret. 

In the United States, by common Australian belief the home of only 
wishy-washy brews, there is also a wide range of alcohol strengths, 
from a low of 2.89 per cent to a high of 4.95 per cent. 

The New Zealand beer, Kings Brew, has 5.64 per cent alcohol. 

In Norway, a country notable for temperance, they brew beers in 
three grades. Grade 1 means an alcohol content of less than 2.5 per cent. 
Grade 2 ranges from 2.5 to 4.75 per cent. But Grade 3 includes a beer 
with an alcohol content of at least 8 per cent, that is to say, stronger 
than a fortified wine! If Dr Johnson had tried this drop, he might have 
modified his famous observation: ‘Claret is the liquor for boys; port 
for men; but he who aspires to be a hero must drink brandy.’ 

A few years ago, Mr Geoffrey Rhodes, a British Labour MP, urged 
in the House of Commons that it should be compulsory for the alcoholic 
content of beer to be clearly shown on containers, whether barrels, tins 
or bottles. “he customer has the right to know the strength of the 
beer he is paying for,’ said Mr Rhodes. In England, the price of beer 
varies with the alcoholic content. In Australia, we pay the same price 
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for beer irrespective of its strength. We should certainly be told what 
the strength is. 

A subsidiary Australian myth about the strength of beer is that 
‘lager’ is comparatively weak, the sort of anaemic stuff you would 
expect namby-pamby foreigners (or women) to drink. In fact, nearly 
all the beer swallowed in Australia is lager-beer, that is to say, beer 
made by the bottom-fermentation process matured in chilled tanks. 
(‘Lager’ is a German word for ‘storage’.) There is also a curious belief 
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that lager is light in colour as well as in alcohol, but some of the best 
known European lagers, such as Munich or Carlsberg, are quite 
dark—and strong. 

A myth peculiar to Sydney, where the toper is offered the choice of 
‘old’ or ‘new’ beer, is that the ‘old’ brew, which is a top-fermentation 
beer, is better because it is brewed longer. In fact, it is much younger 
than the ‘new’. 

Related to the patriotic belief that Australian beer is the strongest 
and best in the world is the patriotic belief that Australians are the 
greatest beer-drinkers in the world. A few figures easily demolish this 
myth, They show that, in the noble art of putting the stuff down, we 
stagger in a bad fourth, behind Czechoslovakia, West Germany and 
Belgium. Some sobering comparisons are printed on page 7. 


The next great myth, and the source of endless disputation, is that 
the average beer-drinker can tell one beer from another. This is 
associated with the romantic belief that one beer is vastly superior to 
all others. ‘“Won’t drink anything but Resch’s,’ says the typical Sydney 
beer-snob. ‘Can’t stand this Sydney p—s’, says the typical Melbourne 
beer-snob, shouting for a glass of Vic. Bitter. And so on. 

Here are typical passages from a novel by John O’Grady (‘Nino 
Culotta’) entitled Gone Troppo. (Mr O’Grady is a noted authority on 
Australian beer, and Gone Troppo has no less than forty-three references 
to beer in its two hundred or so pages.) 


‘Get Melbourne Bitter, if they’ve got any. Can’t stand that bloody 
Abbot’s.’ 


An American calls for a beer in a Queensland pub: 


‘Melbourne Bitter, VB, or Abbot’s?’ 

‘Huh, ain’t you got stubby?’ 

“They’re all stubbies. Stubby bottles, thirteen ounces. What brand 
you like?’ 

‘Oh...I see, I thought... Heck, I don’t care, I had one this 
morning and it was sure good.’ 

‘Best beer in the world,’ the barman said. 
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Now it’s absurd to say that any beer is the best in the world, and it’s 
London to a brick, as they say in the best public bars, that the scholarly 
bloke who says he can’t stand that bloody Abbot’s wouldn’t know 
bloody Abbot’s from a dozen other bloody brews if he didn’t see the 
bloody label first. 

If you carry out a blindfold test, as I have often done, you’ll find 
that the beer-snob is just as much a galah as the wine-snob. I’ve seen 
wine-snobs acclaim a rough bulk red from the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area as a rare vintage wine from the Hunter River, and I’ve seen 
beer-snobs, who chatter loudly and authoritatively of their favourite beer, 
put it last when they’re given two or three unidentified brews to sample. 

Mr Noel Ottaway, a Sydney journalist who ran a Sydney pub for a 
while, and wrote an amusing book about his experiences, The Pub and I, 
confirms this. ‘Beer is not merely the ingredients by which it is made,’ 
he says. “This is only half its mystery. The other half is compounded 
of the attitudes of the people who upend the glasses from the other 
side of the counter. Whether the beer is a good drop or is poison 
depends on the complex physical and mental feelings of the man who 
pours it down his throat. 

‘The ultimate irony of the situation is that few people, if indeed any, 
can tell the subtle differences between one beer and another.’ 

Mr Ottaway describes a popular test to prove that the so-called beer 
expert really knows nothing about it. The expert is blindfolded and 
confronted with a glass of beer, a glass of water, and a glass of stout. 
He tastes one glass, which he correctly identifies as stout. He is given 
the second glass, which he correctly identifies as beer. The third glass, 
he correctly identifies as water. But when the glasses are mixed and 
tasted a second time, he finishes up by declaring the water to be beer 
and follows this by declaring the stout to be water! Try this yourself 
next time there’s a lull in the session. 

Mr Ottaway relates an instructive personal experience in a little 
Bondi pub: 


I was drowsing in the saloon bar one Saturday morning with a 
glass of ‘new’ before me, when an important-looking character 
barged through the door and demanded, ‘Have you Miller’s?’ 

I was about to point out to the clot that this was a Tooth’s pub, 
as the sign indicated, and that the Miller’s inn was across the road, 
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when the barman, an Air Force type with an extensive moustache, 
answered smoothly, ‘Miller’s? Certainly, sir.’ 

He went to the tap from which he had just poured a Tooth’s and 
pulled a Miller’s, which the customer drank with every satisfaction, 
smacked his lips and departed. 

A moment later a tweedy type in plus-fours with a marble in his 
mouth entered the bar and demanded, ‘Have you Grafton?’ The 
barman nodded, and going to the same tap as before, poured a 
Grafton, which ‘Plus-fours’ downed without comment. 

The idea of a country beer on tap in a tied Sydney pub was a bit 
flagrant and as ‘Plus-fours’ left I exclaimed a little angrily, “You 
haven’t Grafton—in a city pub!’ 

The barman smoothed the end of his handle-bar moustache. 

‘Listen, mate’, he said, ‘I’ve got anything the s like to ask for!’* 


A minor myth is that certain beers are better than others because the 
water used in brewing them has special qualities. This has long been 
held by proud Melburnians, extolling their local drop. But it was 
exploded as far back as 1917, in a book called The Australian Brewing 
Students Manual, written by an expatriate English brewer. “The pre- 
posterous idea that pale ale can only be brewed at Burton-on-Trent 
and that stout can only be brewed in Dublin is...nothing but a 
myth,’ he wrote. ‘Of course, a water containing little or nothing in the 
way of mineral matter that has been used.in its natural state will produce 
a beer totally different from water containing much mineral matter. 
To put the case concisely, a water containing little or nothing can be 
made up artificially to nearly anything desired, but the reverse of this 
cannot be done. ... Most Australian waters contain little or nothing 
in the way of mineral matter.’ 

Modern technology has made it possible to brew any kind of beer 
with any water. Constituents can now be subtracted as well as added 
as necessary. 

The famous water from which Guinness is brewed comes not from 
the Liffey, with its unpredictable population of dead cats, etc., but 
from the Grand Canal, the chief source of which is the St James’s Well, 
in County Kildare. It is a limestone water, but it can be synthesised by 


* Historical footnote: This was written in 1967. Today, both Miller’s and Grafton 
have been swallowed up by Toohey’s. 
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chemists anywhere. Similarly, the water which is supposed to give 
Melbourne beer a unique excellence, can be synthesised in Darwin or 
Dimboola or Dublin. 

Now we come to the Cirrhosis Myth, the comforting belief of the 
dedicated beer-artist that beer, unlike spirits or wine, does not damage 
your liver, however much of it you lower. Alas, ’tis not so. Beer is just 
as much a producer of hob-nailed livers as any other grog. Dr J. Rankin, 
who conducts an Alcoholic Clinic at St Vincent’s Hospital, Sydney, 
reports that his customers are nearly always beer-drinkers. It’s the 
amount of alcohol that matters, whatever form you take it in. Even as 
little as ten seven-ounce glasses of beer a day can produce observable 
liver injuries. The hearty beer-drinkers who swallows twenty ‘sevens’ 
in a day has taken as much alcohol as in a bottle of whisky, and the 
effect on his unhappy liver is just as bad. 

Cirrhosis is the most serious type of liver disease. It is a condition in 
which the liver has been so badly damaged that it is permanently 
scarred, with bands of hard tissue replacing the normal healthy liver 
cells. Excessive intake of alcohol is the major cause, but it is reassuring 
to learn that only about 8 per cent of male and 17 per cent of female 
alcoholics cop it. More women than men suffer from cirrhosis, and they 
develop it after a shorter period of heavy drinking. 

A quaint domestic myth to which prudent housewives subscribe is 
that if by some miracle a bottle of beer is not emptied, the contents will 
remain lively if you tenderly place a match across the neck of the bottle. 
How the match is supposed to stop the escape of the bubbles (i.e. the 
carbonic acid gas), which is what happens when beer goes ‘flat’, is not 
explained. This belief, which is a very hardy one, belongs to the same 
order of popular voodoo as the belief that a piece of dirty leather 
dangling from the rear of your car will stop the passengers being 
car-sick. 

A myth which is disappearing with the disappearance of the wooden 
keg or barrel is that beer drawn ‘from the wood’ derives a particular 
virtue from the wood. In fact, it never came into contact with wood. 
The kegs were always lined with pitch. 

Finally, there is the melancholy Oil Myth, to which some of my best 
friends who ought to know better pay lip (or stomach) service. This is 
the belief that if you have the courage to swallow an ounce or two of 
olive oil (ugh!) before embarking on a binge, you'll be able to tackle 
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enormous quantities of beer without batting an eyelid—if you’re 
addicted to eyelid-batting in liquor. 

There is little basis for this belief. Most of the oil will have left 
your stomach before you start drinking seriously. And oil is not a 
‘detoxicant’. It may delay the absorption of alcohol, but any food rich 
in protein, such as milk, butter, eggs and meat, will do this. A pleasant 
preliminary meal is a much better way of keeping sober than an un- 
pleasant dose of olive oil. If you have to take swift precautions, try a 
couple of raw eggs beaten up in milk. Many New York saloons dis- 
pense hard-boiled eggs at the bar, a custom which might well be 
followed here. 

There are innumerable myths about the proper treatment of a 
hangover, from a raw egg in Worcester sauce to a hair of the dog that 
caused the trouble. Indeed, it is a reproach to contemporary civilisation, 
and an indication of our confused values, that while nations spend 
billions on trying to land astronauts on the moon—a beerless waste- 
land—there is little or no research into the therapy of the morning-after. 
Mr van Essen, a consulting surgeon to the Woolwich Hospital Group 
in England, is one of the few workers in this important field. But his 
results are discouraging. He suggests a preliminary intake of vitamins 
B and C, say cornflakes and orange juice, with a plateful of potatoes, 
mashed with butter and well salted, and, if you can manage it, a whiff 
of oxygen when you wake up. But he despises what I have long regarded 
as the most merciful accompaniment of a bleary-eyed awakening—a jug 
of ice-cold Black Velvet: Guinness and champagne, half and half. 


Malt does more than Milton can, 
To justify God’s ways to man. 


WHAT a... HOUSMAN: The New Mistress 
IS BEER? 


I 

Beer is wine made from fermented barley just as claret or hock or 
burgundy is wine made from fermented grapes. Basically, despite the 
developments in technology and chemistry, beer is brewed today just 
as it was a thousand years or more ago. Some eggheads believe the 
inhabitants of the British Isles were brewing it as far back as the 
Neolithic Age, about five thousand years ago. This has yet to be proved. 
But there is evidence that beer—and hangovers—existed in Britain in 
the first century A.D. when Discorides, a Greek physician, wrote: 
‘Kourmi, made from barley and often drunk instead of wine, produces 
headaches. It is a compound of bad juices and does harm to the muscles. 
A similar drink may be produced from wheat, as in Western Spain and 
Britain.’ About the same time Pliny the Elder, the Roman natural 
historian, commented disapprovingly on drinks made from barley. 
“The whole world is addicted to drunkenness,’ he wrote. “The perverted 
ingenuity of man has given even to water the power of intoxicating 
where wine is not procurable. Western nations intoxicate themselves 
by means of moistened grain.’ They still do, of course. 

Beer, as distinct from ale, was first made in England itself about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. Before then ale, which is a Saxon 
word, consisted only of malt (usually made from barley, though some- 
times other grains were used), water and yeast. Beer, which was intro- 
duced into England from Flanders—soldiers returning from the 
Hundred Years War are said to have brought the taste for beer with 
them—was bittered with hops. It kept better than English ale, because 
hops are a preservative as well as a flavouring. By the end of the 
fifteenth century, it had almost completely replaced the old English 
sweet ale, and was being exported to Europe. 
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In Australia, as in England, the terms ‘ale’ and ‘beer’ are now used 
rather indiscriminately, though there is a suggestion of class distinction 
implied in the choice of words. The hostess of the Toorak or Bellevue 
Hill three-car, swimming-pooled ‘home’ is more likely to offer her 
guests a goblet of ‘ale’ than a glass of ‘beer’. And blokes at the corner 
rubbity would certainly call for ‘a cupla beers, Beryl’ rather than ‘two 
ales’. In the United States, the word ale is often used to describe a 
brew made by bottom fermentation (see page 21). 

American servicemen in England during World War II were given a 
somewhat confused briefing on English beer in a booklet prepared by 
the United States Government. ‘The usual English drink is beer, 
which is not an imitation of German Beer, as our beer is, but ale (but 
they usually call it beer or bitter),’ it explained. ‘The British are beer- 
drinkers, and can hold it. Beer is now below peacetime strength, but 
can still make a man’s tongue wag at both ends.’ And to the bewilder- 
ment of English publicans, Canadian servicemen demanded salt in 
their beer. They claimed it gave the brew a sparkle and improved 
the head (of the drink, not the drinker—though it must have improved 
his thirst). 


II 


When some water-sodden clergyman today denounces ale as an inven- 
tion of the devil, he should be reminded that not only was it brewed 
and dispensed in the monasteries of the middle ages, but that it played 
an important part in the maintenance of churches till as late as the 
seventeenth century. It was associated with many parish festivals in 
England, not the least exuberant of which were Church-Ales. These, 
perhaps, derived from the agapae, or love-feasts, of the early Christians. 

Church-Ales were encouraged by Pope Gregory. They were usually 
celebrated in a house known as the Church House, on the anniversary 
of the dedication of the church, or on the birthday of a saint associated 
with it. Enormous quantities of grog were consumed, and large sums 
of money raised for the church. 

The parish-book of Kingston-on-Thames records that in 1526, 
£7 15s.0d. was realised from the Church-Ale. The money raised by 
these junketings was used to keep the church in good repair. Any 
surplus was distributed as alms to the poor of the parish. The Church- 
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Ale, in effect, was the equivalent of the church-bazaar of today, but a 
much merrier affair, with more emphasis on home-brewed beer than on 
home-made sponge-cakes. 

Then, as now, there were people who objected to other people having 
fun, especially with the sanction of the church. Many sixteenth-century 
writers denounced Church-Ales as sources of ‘gluttony and drunken- 
ness’—or even worse. One moralist wrote: ‘And afterwards the people 
fell to lechery, and songs, and dances, with harping and piping, and 
also to gluttony and sin; and so turned their holiness to cursedness.’ 
But the Church-Ales also had their staunch defenders. Pierce, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, wrote to Archbishop Laud: ‘Church-Ales were 
when the people went from afternoon prayers on Sundays to their 
lawful sports and pastimes in the churchyard, or in the neighbourhood, 
or in some public-house, where they drank and made merry. By the 
benevolence of the people at these pastimes, many poor parishes have 
cast their bells and beautified their churches and raised stock for the poor.’ 

When an order was published at the Exeter Assizes in 1627 for the 
suppression of Sunday feasts, Laud protested to Charles I, and the 
order was rescinded. It was not until Oliver Cromwell and his long- 
nosed Puritans came to power that Church-Ales and similar feasts held 
in places of worship, or on Sundays, were finally suppressed. 

The gallery of the church of Sygatem, Norfolk, has this inscription: 


God speed the plough, 

And give us good ale now... 

Be merry and glade, 

With good ales was this church made. 


To John Still, sixteenth-century Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose 
benign portrait adorns the hall of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is 
attributed the finest hymn to beer in all literature. It occurs in the verse 
comedy, Gammer Curton’s Needle, first acted (at the College) in 1566. 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand grow cold; 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 
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1 See page 156. 


I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good; 
But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothing a-cold; 
I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


Back and side go bare, go bare. 
Both foot and hand grow cold; 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


I have no roast but a nut-brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I not desire. 

No frost nor snow, no wind, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold; 

I am so wrapt, and throughly lapt, 
Of jolly good ale and old. 


Back and side go bare, etc. 


And Tib my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 
Full oft drinks she, till ye may see 
The tears run down her cheek; 
Then doth she trowl to me the bowl, 
Even as the malt-worm should, 
And saith, Sweetheart, I took my part 
Of this jolly good ale and old. 


Back and side go bare, etc. 
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Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do; 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to: 

And all poor souls that have scoured bowls, 
Or have them lustily trowled, 

God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or old. 


Back and side go bare, etc. 


III 

During the fourteenth century, a civic post known as the Ale-conner, 
or Ale-taster, was created. The price of ale had been fixed by the 
Assize. The ale-conner’s job was to test its strength. Today, this is 
done with a hydrometer. The ale-conner, lacking scientific instru- 
ments, used what might be called a more fundamental method. He 
wore leather breeches, and when an ale was to be tested, he poured a 
tankard of it on to a wooden bench, and sat in the pool for about half 
an hour, comforting himself the while with drink and talk. When he 
tried to rise, if his breeches stuck to the bench, the ale was rejected as 
having too much sugar in it. If he rose without effort, it indicated that 
the sugar had been converted into alcohol and the ale was of good 
robust quality. You might like to test your local drop by this method 
next time you’re wearing leather breeches. 

John Shakespeare, father of the better-known William, was appointed 
ale-conner for Stratford-on-Avon in 1556. 

Before the introduction of tea and coffee into England in the eigh- 
teenth century, beer was the daily drink of princes and ploughmen, 
centenarians and schoolboys, alike. We have records of the mighty 
quantities consumed by members of the household of the Earl of 
Northumberland in the early sixteenth century. On a fast day in lent 
in 1512, breakfast consisted of ‘a loaf of bread, two manchetts [rolls 
of wheat], a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six 
baconn’d herrings, four white herrings, or a dish of spratts’. This was 
the ration for each of them. The elder children, ‘my Lord Percy and 
Master Thomas Percy’, had ‘half a loaf of household bread, a manchett, 
a pottle [two quarts] of beer, a dish of butter, a piece of saltfish, and a 
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dish of spratts or three white herrings’, while the little toddlers in the 
nursery, Lady Margaret and Master Ingram Percy, were each allowed 
‘a manchett, a quart of beer, a dish of butter, a piece of saltfish, a dish 
of spratts or three white herrings’. 

Breakfast was a comparatively sober meal in the many Northumber- 
land castles (they owned about twenty in the North of England). With 
the evening meal, the Earl and his Lady were each served a gallon of 
beer and a quart of wine! And according to the details of brewing in 
the Northumberland’s Household Book, the beer, by present-day 
standards, was a very powerful drop. Even breakfast must have been 
quite a jolly affair. 

Between breakfast and dinner, the best people took a noon drink, 
known as a ‘nunchion’, a word that might well be revived by those who 
today take a glass of lunch. 

One of the first men to write scientifically and appreciatively of beer 
or ale was Dr Andrew Boorde, an English doctor and dietician of the 
Tudor period. He began life as Suffragan Bishop of Chichester, re- 
linquished his vows to take up medicine, studied in most of the univer- 
sities of Europe, and returned to Winchester to practise and to write. 
Unfortunately, he had other less scholarly interests, and was caught 
keeping three harlots in his chambers ‘to serve himself and three virgin 
priests’. He ended a notable career in Fleet Street prison. 

‘Ale for an Englysche man is a naturall drinke,’ Boorde wrote in 
his Dyetary (1542). He warned his countrymen against drinking water. 
It was ‘not wholesome, bad for Englysche men, colde, slow, slacke of 
digestion,’ he wrote. ‘Give me a quart of good ale that I may sup of it.’ 
And he explained what he meant by good ale: 


Ale must have these propertyes: It must be fresh and cleare, it must 
not be ropy nor smoky, nor it must have no weft nor tayle. Ale should 
not be drinke under V days olde. Newe ale is unwholesome for all 
men. And sowre ale, and deade ale the which doth stande a tayle, 
is good for no man. Barley malte maketh better ale than oaten malte 
or any other corne doth: it doth ingendre grose humoures, but yet it 
maketh a man stronge. 


Much of what the good Dr Boorde wrote is still valid. Sour ale and 
dead ale are good for none of us. Barley malt makes the best ale. And if 
ale doesn’t make a man strong, at least it makes him feel strong. 
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In 1598, a German visitor to England, Paul Hentzner, wrote: ‘The 
general drink is beer, which is prepared from barley, and is excellently 
well tasted, but strong and what soon fuddles.’ 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the weekly allowance for 
pupils of all ages at Christ’s Hospital—the Blue Coat School—was two 
and a half gallons a head, slightly more than two bottles a day. Beer was 
a good deal safer, and more palatable, than the available drinking water. 
It also must have softened the rigours of schoolboy life in those rugged 
times. 

In the eighteenth century, a gallon of beer a day was the normal 
allowance of the working man. ‘It was the hall-mark of your true 
Englishman that he “loved his can of flip’”,’ writes historian Arthur 
Bryant in The Years of Endurance 1793-1802. (For the secret of flip- 
making, see page 159.) ‘In London alone there were more than five 
thousand licensed houses’ to serve a population of less than eight 
hundred thousand. Says Bryant: ‘From the Royal Family to the poor 
labourer “‘being in beer’”’— a state so habitual that it was ordinarily 
held to excuse almost any excess—there was a general contempt 
for heeltaps: the King’s sailor son, the Duke of Clarence, whenever 
one of his guests stopped drinking, would call out, “I see some daylight 
in that glass, sir: banish it.”’’. 

The American scientist and statesman, Benjamin Franklin, who 
lived in London as agent for the American colonies from 1757 to 1774, 
recorded the daily beer consumption in a London printing-house 
which he visited. The employees each had a pint before breakfast, a 
pint with breakfast, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a pint at 
dinner, a pint at six o’clock and a pint when they knocked off work. 
This adds up to three quarts a day while on the job, or, in today’s terms, 
more than four bottles and a half. 

British sailors in the nineteenth century received in port a daily beer 
ration of a gallon a day. At sea, ships carried big supplies of beer, but 
on long voyages even these would frequently run out, and many 
experiments were made to produce a concentrated beer. 

Nathaniel Hulme, a surgeon’s mate who had made a study of scurvy, 
wrote to Joseph Banks on 1 August 1768, when Captain Cook was 
outfitting the Endeavour, advising Banks to take on board ‘a quantity 
of Molasses and Turpentine, in order to brew Beer with, for your 
daily drink, when your Water becomes bad... . So small a quantity of 
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Molasses as two Gallons, or two Gallons and a half, are said to be suffi- 
cient for making a hogshead of tolerably good Beer.’ Hulme sent Banks 
instructions for brewing, and said: “This method of brewing Beer at sea 
will be peculiarly useful in case you should have stinking water on 
board; for I find by Experience that the smell of stinking water will be 
entirely destroyed by the process of fermentation.’ 

There is no mention in either Banks’s or Cook’s journals of Hulme’s 
advice being followed, but Cook reports that when the Endeavour 
sailed from Plymouth, 26 August 1768, he had laid in sufficient beer 
for ‘only one month’—as well, of course, as considerable quantities of 
rum, brandy and wine. 

He noted in his fournal that he had ordered 1200 gallons of beer in 
puncheons, and on 16 August he wrote: “Got four tons of beer on board. 
We now numbered 95.’ 

On 27 September, a month and a day after sailing, he wrote: ‘Served 
wine to the ship’s company, the Beer being all expended to two casks 
which I wanted to keep some time longer.’ 

Sir John Dalrymple, a Scottish amateur scientist, devoted an enor- 
mous amount of time and money to the problem of brewing beer at sea, 
and in a booklet entitled Three Addresses, published in Edinburgh in 
1808, claimed to have solved it. He modestly announced that his 
discoveries—he had also invented a steam washing-machine for use at 
sea, capable of decontaminating 288 shirts in 12 hours— would ‘be of 
more benefit to seamen than any discovery since the Mariner’s Compass’. 

‘The immortal Captain Cook, on a voyage round the world of three 
years and thirteen days, lost only one man by disease,’ he wrote. ‘Sir 
John Pringle, in his discourses to the Royal Society, upon preserving 
the health of seamen, ascribes this singularity to the use of malt, which 
Captain Cook carried out with him, and from which he made worts . . . 
on which account Sir John Pringle, and all navy people, agree, that the 
seamen never lose their health as long as the beer lasts.’ 

Dalrymple’s brew was made from wort reduced to a cake, hops to an 
extract, and yeast to a powder, which could be converted at sea, with 
cold water, into beer. It was widely praised by such authorities as 
Mr Finnel, the King’s brewer, Mr Younger, the great Edinburgh 
brewer, and Lord Spencer, but the Admiralty rejected it. ‘The 
physicians gave an opinion,’ Dalrymple wrote bitterly, ‘that lemon juice 
was more healthy for the sick than the essence of malt—Alas! Alas! it 
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was not for the sick alone that I wanted the beer. It was to preserve the 
health of all . . . and the men would thereby acquire health, spirits, 
courage, long life and clearness of thought, which no man who lives 
upon ardent spirits, and particularly new ones, could ever possess.’ 
Dalrymple. would have approved the enterprise of the British 
Admiralty during the Pacific War. In 1944, a 13,000-ton minelayer, the 
Menestheus, was converted into a floating club and brewery. Sea water 
was distilled on board and beer brewed from malt extract and hop 
concentrate. Output reached 1800 gallons a day and, on one five-month 
cruise, the gallant ship allayed the thirsts of over forty thousand men. 


IV 


Brewing begins with barley, which is turned into malt in a maltings. 
The barley is soaked in water to induce germination, and allowed to 
grow for about five days. This prepares the grain for the extraction of its 
natural sugar, maltose. At the brewery, the coarsely-ground malt is 
mixed with hot water, and the starch is converted into maltose, which, 
with other constituents of malt, dissolves to form a sweet extract 
called ‘wort’. 

The wort is drawn off from the spent grains and vigorously boiled in 
steam kettles with hops, for flavourings, and liquid cane sugar. The 
hopped wort is cooled and run into the fermentation tanks, where the 
Big Event takes place. Yeast is added, and fermentation begins. Yeast 
has the happy function of converting the sugars of the wort into alcohol 
and carbonic acid gas. 

During this process, which takes from six to ten days, the yeast cells 
multiply five or six times and are removed by skimming or suction. 
The surplus yeast, rich in Vitamin Bj, is used to make yeast extracts, 
which are sold as sandwich spreads, such as ‘Vegemite’. (The spent 
grains in the mash tubs are a valuable cattle food.) 

When fermentation is completed, the beer is run into maturing tanks 
where it is stored at about 32 degrees Fahrenheit for periods of a month 
or two, or more. How long depends on the type of beer. There is one 
main distinction: between ‘bottom-fermentation’ and ‘top-fermentation’ 
beers, according to the strain of yeast used. 

In top fermentation, the yeast rises to the top of the tank; in bottom 
fermentation, it falls to the bottom. English beer is mostly top fermen- 
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tation. The best European lagers are matured for up to nine months. 
Perhaps the closest to these among Australian beers is Cooper’s Gold 
Crown Beer, launched towards the end of 1968. In the opinion of a 
rival brewer, it is the best of our bottom-fermentation beers. 

Stout is a top-fermented beer that derives its dark colour and 
characteristic tangy flavour from the addition of roasted black malt or 
caramelized sugar to the pale malt. In some stouts, oat as well as barley 
malts are used. The best stout is naturally conditioned, that is to say, 
bottled or casked with a small quantity of live yeast and unfermented 
sugar still present. The further fermentation that takes place produces 
the luscious head that is the glory of all good stout. Guinness, the 
world’s greatest stout, is made by this method. So are Cooper’s Stout 
and Cooper’s Sparkling Ale. 

Most Australian beer is filtered, carbonated before bottling, and 
pasteurised in the bottle. Pasteurisation means heating the beer to kill 
any live yeast and stop further fermentation. 


V 


Guinness was on sale in London in 1794, six years after Captain 
Phillip sailed into Port Jackson. By 1815, it had reached Belgium. 
One of Wellington’s cavalry officers, wounded at Waterloo, referred 
gratefully in his diary to its recuperative powers. It appears in an 
illustration in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, published in 1837, and the 
same year, when Disraeli retired to the Carlton Club after the ardours 
of the House of Commons debate on Queen Victoria’s first address to 
the throne, he supped on ‘oysters, Guinness and boiled bones’. 

Early this century a supply of Guinness was abandoned by an 
Antarctic expedition. The bottles were found at the base-hut eighteen 
years later, frozen solid, but in perfect condition. 

Today, Guinness is made under licence in many countries—England, 
the United States, South Africa, New Zealand, Nigeria and Malaysia. 
It displays regional differences, of course. The South Australian brew 
introduced in 1964 is sweeter than the Extra Stout sold in Ireland and 
Great Britain, a concession, no doubt, to the sweet palate of Australians. 
But it is still the best of Australian stouts. 

The Guinness slogan ‘Guinness is Good for You’, which has been 
translated into sixteen languages, including Chinese, is said to be 
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Irate Barman: ‘Can’t you find better work than hangin’ round here all day cadgin’ for drinks?’ 
Bill the Blotter: Work—d’yer call it? It ain’t work—it’s a ’obby!” 


The Cadger—1905 style [The Bulletin] 
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responsible for its remarkable popularity in Ghana, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong, where optimistic citizens believe it has powerful aphro- 
disiac properties. A similar mystique, unfortunately equally unfounded, 
survives in more sophisticated communities about the virtue of 
Guinness in combination with oysters. 

The witty Irish author, Brian O’Nolan, who wrote under the name of 
Flann O’Brien, paid an eloquent poetic tribute to Guinness (‘a pint of 
plain’) in his amusing fantasy, At Swim-Two-Birds. The book was 
translated into French by Henri Morisset, who tackled the poem with 
the enthusiasm of a dedicated Guinness lover. 


Here are both versions: 


When things go wrong and will not come right, 
Though you do the best you can, 

When life looks black as the hour of night— 

A PINT OF PLAIN IS YOUR ONLY MAN. 


Lorsque tout va mal et veut aller mal, 

Et tu as beau fait, ¢a ne va pas mieux, 

Quand la vie est noire ainsi que la nuit, 

UNE ‘PINT’ DE BIERE EST TON SEUL AMI. 


When money’s tight and is hard to get 

And your horse has also ran, 

When all you have is a heap of debt— 

A PINT OF PLAIN IS YOUR ONLY MAN. 


Quand l’argent est rare et dur a gagner, 

Quand tout s’est enfui, méme ton cheval, 

Quw’il ne reste plus qu’un gros tas d’ennuis, 

UNE ‘PINT’ DE BIERE EST TON SEUL AMI. 


When health is bad and your heart feels strange, 
And your face is pale and wan, 

When the doctors say that you need a change, 
A PINT OF PLAIN IS YOUR ONLY MAN. 


Quand le ceur va mal et le reste aussi, 

Quand le docteur dit qu’il faut changer d’air, 

Lorsque ton visage est pale et blémi, 

UNE ‘PINT’ DE BIERE EST TON SEUL AMI. 
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When food is scarce and your larder bare 

And no rashers grease your pan, 

When hunger grows as your meals are rare— 
A PINT OF PLAIN IS YOUR ONLY MAN. 


Quand ton ventre est creux et le buffet vide 

Sans un brin de lard pour graisser ta poéle, 

Quand tu dots jetiner et que tu maigris 

UNE ‘PINT’ DE BIERE EST TON SEUL AMI. 


In time of trouble and lousy strife, 

You have still got a darlint plan, 

You still can turn to a brighter life— 

A PINT OF PLAIN IS YOUR ONLY MAN. 


Par les temps troubles et les luttes vaines, 

Tu peux espérer une vie plus belle, 

Il te reste encore un recours chéri, 

UNE ‘PINT’ DE BIERE EST TON SEUL AMI. 


VI 

Bottled beer, according to Thomas Fuller’s Worthies of England (1662), 
was invented by a happy accident. Alexander Newell, Dean of St Paul’s 
and a master at Westminster School in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was 
also a devoted angler. When Mary, a strenuous Roman Catholic, came 
to the throne, she persecuted the Protestant reformers as heretics, 
burning or imprisoning many of them. One of her most zealous 
heretic-hunters was Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London. As Fuller 
tells the story: ‘Whilst Newell was catching of fishes, Bishop Bonner was 
catching of Newell, and would certainly have sent him to the shambles, 
had not a good London merchant conveyed him away upon the seas.’ 

Newell was placidly fishing in the Thames when he was warned of 
his imminent danger. He managed to escape to France where he re- 
mained till after Mary’s death in 1558. When he went back to his 
favourite fishing spot, he remembered that on the day of his flight he 
had left his lunch, which included a bottle of his home-brewed beer, 
hidden by the bank. The bottle was intact, but, in Fuller’s words, 
Newell ‘found it no bottle, but a gun, such the sound at the opening 
thereof: and this is believed (Casualty is the Mother of more Invention, 
than Industry) the original of bottled-ale in England.’ The use of 
bottled beer must have spread rapidly. In Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew 


Fair (1614) Ursula calls to the drawer to fetch ‘A bottle of Ale, to 
quench me, rascal.’ 
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‘It is a great custom and general fashion nowaday to bottle ale,’ 
wrote Thomas Tyron, in his The Way to Health, Long Life and Happi- 
ness, published in 1691. Mr Tyron strongly disapproved of the practice 
for many reasons. He thought that ‘the cold Saturnine nature of the 
bottle’ had the ‘power to tincture the liquor with its quality’. 


Furthermore, all such bottle drinks are infected with a yeasty furious 
foaming matter which no barrel-ale is guilty of .. . for which reasons 
bottle-ale or beer is not so good or wholesome as that drawn out of the 
barrel or hogshead; and the chief thing that can be said for bottle-ale 
or beer is that it will keep longer than in barrels, which is caused by 
its being kept, as it were, in continued motion of fermentation. 


Many fastidious drinkers today share Mr Tyron’s preference for 
‘barrel-ale’. 

Bottled beer for export was developed about 1736, for supplying 
Englishmen in India with ‘pale ale’. (You can still buy an ‘India Pale 
Ale’ in England). Soon after 1800, it had found a flourishing home 
market, but the mechanical bottling of beer was little developed before 
World War I. With the introduction of fast-bottling machinery, the 
popularity of bottled beer grew rapidly. 

In Victoria, the production of bottled (and canned) beer rose from 
24.8 per cent of the total production in 1950-51 to 49.7 per cent 
in 1958-59. In New South Wales, production rose from 13.2 per cent 
to 24.6 per cent in the same period. The all-Australian figures showed 
a rise of from 21.0 per cent to 35.0 per cent. Some sociologist might 
explain some day why Victorians now drink more than twice as much 
bottled or canned beer as New South Welshmen. Perhaps it has some- 
thing to do with the popularity of empty cans as missiles at a display of 
Victorian Rules. 

This table shows the percentage of bottled and canned beer sales 
in each of the States in 1961-62: 


per cent 
Tasmania 54.3 
Victoria leh 
South Australia 47.6 
Western Australia 43.4 
Queensland 29.5 


New South Wales 25.4 
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VII 


Beer has remained the ‘naturall drinke’ of Englysche men—and 
Englysche women. 

A few years ago, English newspapers carried the encouraging story 
of Mrs Lizzie Brooks, a Birmingham beer-lover then aged ninety-one, 
who was still consuming two pints of draught every night, and flourish- 
ing on it. Someone with a computer, or an abacus, calculated that hale 
and hearty Mum Brooks had consumed more than 53,000 pints in her 
life-long enthusiasm for beer. The brewery whose product she favoured 
presented her with fifty pounds, and promised her a free pint a week 
for the rest of her life. I am sure there are many Australian-matrons 
who could match this high achievement. 

The number of breweries in England declined rapidly in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. In 1870, there were 33,840 licensed 
brewers. By 1893, the number had fallen to 9664. More and more 
amalgamations followed, and more and more small firms disappeared. 
In 1906, there were 1417 independent breweries. 

In 1952, the number had fallen to 330, though some operated more 
than one brewery. Today, there are about 250 active breweries pro- 
ducing about 3000 different kinds of beer: mild and bitter, light ale, 
pale ale, strong ale, lager, barley wine and stout. Australia has at most 
50 varieties, yet the population of England is not five times that of 
Australia. We have nothing to compare with the strong English beers. 

Unlike the breweries in Australia, few English breweries want to 
make money out of the rent of their properties. They regard them not as 
profitable real-estate investments, the rent of which increases with the 
turnover, but merely as outlets for their products. 


VII 


Just to make life a bit more difficult for the earnest drinker, the strength 
of beer can be expressed in three ways: percentage of alcohol by volume, 
percentage of alcohol by weight, or proof strength—so much over or 
under ‘proof’. 

Alcohol is lighter than water. It has a specific gravity of about 0.8 
at normal temperature. That is to say, a gallon of water weighs ten 
pounds and a gallon of alcohol about eight pounds. 
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The measurement of alcoholic strength in terms of proof is as 
ridiculous a hangover from early times as most of the laws, inhibitions 
and prohibitions surrounding the simple process of having a glass of 
something you like. 

‘Proof spirit’ originally meant spirit of such a strength that when 
mixed with water it would burn or, when mixed with gunpowder, 
explode—a rather chancy and cumbrous method of testing a sample of 
grog. The phrase was later defined more exactly, but in terms that still 
make fairly difficult reading. The United Kingdom Customs and 
Excise Act of 1952 says: ‘Spirits shall be deemed to be proof if the 
volume of the ethyl alcohol contained therein made up to the volume 
of the spirits with distilled water has a weight equal to that of twelve- 
thirteenths of a volume of distilled water equal to the volume of spirits, 
the volume of each liquid being computed as at 51 degrees Fahrenheit.’ 

If you know what that means, you’re a better—and soberer—man 
than I am. 

The same profound truth, expressed in slightly less jabberwocky 
terms, reads: ‘At 51 degrees Fahrenheit proof spirit contains 57.06 
per cent alcohol by volume or 49.28 per cent alcohol by weight.’ 
Stronger or weaker spirits are said to be ‘over’ or ‘under’ proof—O.P. 
or U.P., as every decent rum-drinker knows. 

If you want to convert the percentage of alcohol by volume to 
percentage of proof spirit—and Lord knows why you should—just 
multiply by 1.7535. 

Let us apply these beautiful figures to beer. The percentage alco- 
holic content of a typical Australian beer is 4.022 by weight, 5.03 by 
volume, or 8.77 per cent of proof spirit. A typical Australian stout 
has 5.13 per cent alcohol by weight, 6.40 per cent by volume, or 11.16 
per cent of proof spirit. 

This should now be fairly clear—as long as you stay in Australia. 
But when you get to England, you find the strength of beer—and the 
tax paid on it—measured by its specific gravity. And in the United 
States, ‘proof spirit? means an equal mixture of alcohol and water. 
Thus American whisky described as ‘90 per cent proof’ has 45 per cent 
alcohol by volume. You just can’t win—unless you stick to lemonade. 

The table on page 28 offers a rough guide to the comparative alcoholic 
strength of various tipples: 
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STRENGTH OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS 


Approximate Percentage of 


Type Examples Alcohol by Weight 


Brewed drinks Beer, ale, stout 4% Light beers can be as low 
as 2%, strong beers as high 
as 17%. Australian stouts 
range from 5.2% to 6.8%. 


Wine—beverage, | Claret, burgundy, 10% Varies from 9 to 11.5%. 

drunk with meals | chablis, hock, moselle Australian wines are usu- 
ally more alcoholic than 
similar wines made in 
cooler climates. 


Wine—fortified Sherry, port, muscat, 15% The extra alcohol comes 
or dessert madeira, marsala, from added brandy. 
vermouth 


Wine—sparkling | Champagne, sparkling 14% Additional alcohol derives 
hock, sparkling moselle from sugar added to bottle 
to produce aeration. 


Spirits Whisky, brandy, gin, 33% Varies according to 
U.P. rum, vodka bottling. 

Liqueurs, Chartreuse, Benedictine, | 45% Very variable. 

O.P. rum créme de menthe, cherry 
brandy, etc. 


‘Proof spirit”? means 49.28 per cent of alcohol by weight. 


Blessing of your heart, 
you brew good ale. 


BREW IT suaxespzare: The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
YOURSELF 


I 

Until the nineteenth century, more beer was brewed at home than in 
breweries. Home-brewing gradually declined with the development of 
town life, and the spread of beer-shops. But in the eighteenth century, 
every English country gentleman brewed beer for himself, his visitors 
and his servants, and every farm labourer had a room devoted to the 
equally important functions of cooking, washing, baking and brewing. 

William Cobbett, writing in 1821, says: “To show Englishmen, forty 
years ago, that it was good for them to brew beer in their houses, 
would have been as impertinent as gravely to insist that they ought 
to endeavour not to lose their breath; for in those times, to have a 
house and not to brew was rare indeed.’ Cobbett had no time for tea- 
drinking, which he denounced as ‘a destroyer of health, and an en- 
feebler of the frame, an engenderer of effeminacy and laziness, a 
detractor of youth and a maker of misery for old age’. So put that in 
your cuppa and swallow it. 

In the Magazine of Domestic Economy, published in London in 
1837—the year Good Queen Victoria came to the throne—there is a 
useful recipe for brewing in a tea-kettle. It reads: 


The art of brewing, it has been well remarked by Cobbett, is very 
similar to the process of making tea. If you put into a tea-pot a 
handful of malt, and fill it up with hot water, not quite boiling, and 
continue adding water and pouring it out till it becomes tasteless, 
the strength of the malt will thus be extracted just like the strength 
of the tea-leaves. This malt-tea boiled with a few hops, and when 
cooled to about blood heat having a little yeast added to it to make it 
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ferment, will produce you a quantity of ale or beer, according to the 
strength you have made it. Apply this, which is the whole art of 
brewing, to the making of a larger quantity, and you cannot be out. 
A peck of malt, and four ounces of hops, will produce ten quarts of 
ale better than any you can purchase and for this purpose all you 
require is a large tea-kettle and two pans. For a larger quantity you 
must have a mash tub and oar, a sieve and two coolers, a wicker-hose, 
a spigot and faucet, with two nine-gallon casks. These will cost 
about £2 new; and you may brew four bushels of malt with them, 
and allowing four pounds of hops, this will yield nine gallons of the 
best ale, and nine more of excellent table-beer. 


The English clergy naturally took an enlightened interest in brewing. 
The Reverend James Woodforde, in his Diary of a Country Parson 
(1758-1802), writes enthusiastically and knowledgeably of his ex- 
periences as a brewer. One day in March 1765, he brewed half a hogs- 
head of strong beer for his rector, using three and a half bushels of 
malt and three pounds of hops. Afterwards, he brewed another half 
hogshead for himself, adding half a bushel of fresh malt to the materials, 
and gave the grains from the brew to his elderly servant, who sold them 
for a shilling. It is not recorded what the buyer did with the grains, but 
there is evidence that they were quite intoxicating, at least to pigs. 
On 15 April 1778, the astonished parson made this entry in his diary: 


Brewed a vessell of strong Beer today. My two large Piggs, by 
drinking some Beer grounds taken out of one of my Barrels today, 
got so amazingly drunk by it, that they were not able to stand and 
appeared like dead things almost, and so remained all night from 
dinner-time today. I never saw Piggs so drunk in my life, I slit their 
ears for them without feeling. 


Next day, the delinquent pigs were still under the influence. ‘My 
2 Piggs are still unable to walk yet, but they are better than they were 
yesterday,’ Woodforde wrote, ‘They tumble about the yard and can 
by no means stand at all steady yet.’ It was not till the afternoon that 
the wretched animals were ‘tolerably sober’, suffering, no doubt, from 
a fearful porcine hangover. 

In October 1781, when Woodforde inspected the new brew-house of 
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his neighbour Squire Custance, he wrote appreciatively: ‘Everything 
is on a very large scale, so large as to brew eight barrels at a brewing, 
every article most convenient.’ But Woodforde’s own output must 
have been quite big. At the end of 1787, he recorded that he had spent 
£19 9s.10d.—a considerable sum in those days—on malt and hops 
during the year. 

There were many types of home-brew. Sir Jack Drummond and 
Anne Wilbraham in their classic study of The Englishman’s Food say 
its strength varied ‘from that of the strong beer which would soon put a 
man under the table to the light “small beer’’, little stronger than a 
modern lager, which was the ordinary table drink even of young children’. 

Gradually, in many so-called civilised countries, including Australia, 
the sharp claws of the Customs men closed round the home-brewer’s 
throat. Home-brewing became illegal unless you paid a licence fee and 
a tax. 

Despite this, the shortage of beer during and for some years after 
World War II led to a big revival of home-brewing in Australia. 
Kerosene-tins, of four gallons capacity, were the standard vessel for 
brewing in, and the wash-house or garage (with the door discreetly 
closed) the most popular site for the operation. Some home-brewers 
of my acquaintance maintained a regular output of eight gallons 
(forty-eight bottles) a week. I then lived in the Sydney suburb of 
Hunter’s Hill which, perhaps because of its greater isolation, or greater 
sophistication, or greater thirst, became an intensive centre for home- 
brewing. It was said that the smell of hops and malt which hung per- 
petually and pervasively over the peninsula was so strong that ferry-boat 
captains crawling up the Harbour on dark nights could navigate by it. 

This boom in home-brewing led to a great demand for the vital 
ingredient, malt. A few enthusiasts attempted to make their own from 
barley, by the traditional method, but most wash-house brewers, 
including myself, compromised with malt extract, a commodity stocked 
by chemists, and intended, I understand, to promote the health and 
happiness of infants. It certainly promoted the happiness, if not the 
health of many of my neighbours. Astonished chemists were unable to 
keep up with the increasing demand for tins of malt extract, a demand 
which at first they attributed to a surprising rise in the local birth-rate. 

A greater problem than malt was yeast. In the early days of home- 
brewing, it was possible to buy a billycan of brewer’s yeast for a shilling 
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or so from either of Sydney’s two breweries, Tooth’s and Toohey’s. 
This, like malt extract, was allegedly consumed therapeutically. It was 
said to be a specific against eczema, pimples, blackheads, acne, and 
other unpleasant and anti-social skin conditions. The breweries must 
have become suspicious when streams of young men and women, all 
with radiantly healthy complexions, queued up day after day for their 
shilling’s worth of therapeutic yeast. Without explanation—Sydney 
breweries never. explain—the sale of yeast was abruptly stopped. 
Desperate home-brewers then turned to compressed baker’s yeast, 
easily available from the grocer. This led to a melancholy decline in 
the standard of the product. Often the home-brewed stuff looked and 
frothed like the real thing, but tasted like stale cider, or worse. 

There has been a slight revival of home-brewing in recent years, 
though of course it is still illegal in Australia. The technique has been 
improved by the substitution of the plastic baby-bath or the plastic 
garbage-bin for the kerosene-tin. This not only contributes to the gaiety 
of the operation—baths and bins come in pretty colours of yellow, pink, 
red and blue—but also eliminates the unpleasant metallic taste that 
sometimes marred an otherwise agreeable brew. 


II 

It is not my desire to encourage overt breaches of the Beer and Excise 
Act 1901-1966, by recommending recipes for home-brewing. The 
ones I offer are to be studied only in a historical context. Should you 
wish to test them, it will be necessary for you to adjust the formula 
to produce a beer with less than two per cent proof spirit—the permis- 
sible limit for untaxed beer. This will be fairly difficult, but you should 
have a bit of fun trying, remembering, of course, to throw the brew 
down the sink if the hydrometer reveals that it is the slightest bit too 
strong! 

This recipe for ‘Avon Ale’, a powerful and bitter brew, comes from 
one of England’s most accomplished home-brewers, a former resident of 
Wiltshire who has brought with him a knowledge of the art which 
should endear him to his less skilled Australian neighbours. For obvious 
reasons, he modestly wishes to remain anonymous. 


To brew 6 gallons, boil 24 gallons of water with 5 ounces of dried 
hops and 2 lb. of brown sugar. Simmer for 30 minutes. Meanwhile 
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pour 4 lb. of Malt Extract (without Cod Liver Oil), 1 lb. of Golden 
Syrup and 1 Ib. of Treacle into a plastic dustbin. Cover the dustbin 
with a muslin cloth. 

After simmering, pour the boiling liquid into the dustbin, through 
the muslin, straining and disposing of the hops. Add 34 gallons of 
cold water, stir, and add 3 oz. of baker’s yeast finely chopped or 
creamed with sugar. Dried yeast may be used, in which case 14 oz. 
only should be used. 

(N.B. The above proportional use of hot and cold water auto- 
matically dispenses with the need to use a thermometer since the 
mixture will be at a suitable temperature for fermentation. If the 
cold water, however, is abnormally warm in the summer the mixture 
may have to cool to ‘blood heat’ before the yeast is added.) 

Cover closely with a polythene sheet and leave in a warm room 
to ferment. The fermentation will start within a few hours and will 
be violent for the first day. After a time (4-7 days), small clusters 
of bubbles collect on the surface of the liquid and it starts to become 
clear, indicating that it is ready for bottling. Taking care not to 
disturb the sediment at the bottom of the container, siphon into 
bottles, first adding half a level teaspoonful of sugar to each. Stopper 
the bottles tightly. 

Store bottles upright in a cool place. Beer is ready to drink as 
soon as it is clear, but has to be ‘decanted’ into a jug carefully first 
to avoid disturbing the sediment. Cool to taste and drink. 


The following recipe comes from a distinguished Melbourne doctor, 
who also wishes to throw the cloak of anonymity over his plastic 
dustbin. 


Boil 34 lb. of malt, 34 oz. of hops and half a teaspoon of salt together 
in 2 gallons of water for 30 minutes. For a clean brew, put the hops 
in a stocking in the pot. 

Then in another saucepan boil 2 lb. of white sugar, a level teaspoon 
of citric acid and 1 pint of water. Keep it bubbling for about 2 hours 
until it is the colour of barley sugar. Then make it up to 1 gallon 
with cold water. 

Mix this in with the malt and hops mixture and make up to 5 
gallons with cold water. Leave it to cool and add two teaspoons of 
dried yeast. 
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Leave the mixture until fermentation ends. Then dissolve 5 oz. 
of sugar in 1 pint of water, add it to the mixture, and bottle if off. 

Leave the bottles standing upright for 4-6 weeks to ‘age’ the 
brew a little. 


Once you have acquired the basic technique of home-brewing, you 
can have more fun experimenting with different types of beer. Here are 
three more recipes, all highly recommended by experts. 


LIGHT LAGER 


34 Ib. malt extract 2 level teaspoons dried yeast 
2 lb. sugar 4 teaspoon citric acid 
2-3 oz. hops Water to 4 gallons 
PALE ALE 
6 Ib. malt extract 2 teaspoons dried yeast 
4 oz. hops 4 teaspoon citric acid 
1 dessertspoon caramel colouring Water to 4 gallons 
(boiled with hops) 
BITTER 
2 lb. malt extract 2 teaspoons dried yeast 
2 lb. white sugar 4 teaspoon citric acid 
4 oz. hops . Water to 4 gallons 
1 dessertspoon caramel colouring 
III 


For the guidance of home-brewers who want to go about the job 
lawfully, I append an official statement on the required procedure, 
courteously provided by Mr H. A. Forbes, Collector of Customs, New 
South Wales: 


Excise Duty is levied on any Beer exceeding 2 per cent proof spirit! 
at the rate of $1.1375 per gallon if manufactured in Australia. 

All persons wishing to manufacture excisable goods must make 
application to the Collector of Customs and providing the plant, 
premises and security are satisfactory must pay a Licence Fee as 
prescribed. 

In the case of a licensed brewery the fee varies in accordance : 
with the amount of beer brewed, with the minimum of $100 being 


1This is about one-quarter the strength of the average Australian beer. 
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applied and a maximum fee of $500 where the amount of beer 
brewed exceeds 12,000,000 gallons per annum. 

As a prerequisite to the issuing of a licence additional to satis- 
factory plant and premises, a security of not less than $1,000 and 
not more than $20,000, guaranteed by a bank, insurance company 
or approved guarantee company, must be provided. 

Applications must contain all relevant data associated with the 
description of plant and premises, together with an estimated number 
of gallons which the brewery is capable of making per month. 


IV 

On 3 April 1963, a little-publicised social revolution of great impor- 
tance took place in England. The people of the United Kingdom had 
restored to them one of the most precious freedoms of all—the freedom 
to brew as much of the amber stuff as you like, without licence or tax, 
as long as you don’t offer it for sale. When will some Jack Cade of the 
keg rally us to fight for the restoration of this immemorial privilege here, 
with stirring slogans such as: 


BEER-DRINKERS OF AUSTRALIA, UNITE! 
DEMAND THE RIGHT TO BREW-IT-YOURSELF!! 
YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE BUT YOUR LIVERS!!! 


Why is home-brewing not allowed in Australia? I suspect it is 
another manifestation of the political influence of the breweries. 
Australians can legally make wine or cider or perry (all more alcoholic 
than beer) without licence. Why not beer? You can even se// home-made 
cider (or perry) without licence, though you must have a licence to sell 
home-made wine. It’s all very puzzling. 

Next time you buy a bottle or can of beer, remember that in England 
you can brew a first-class drop in the kitchen for as little as threepence 
a pint. 


From Miggin’s pub came ringing clear 
A hearty cheer 
That smelt of beer. 

BEER EDWARD DYSON 


DOWN UNDER 


I 
‘What two ideas are more inseparable than Beer and Britannia?’ 
asked that witty nineteenth-century canon of St Paul’s, the Reverend 
Sydney Smith. So it is not surprising that a few years after Britannia, 
represented by Captain Arthur Phillip, sailed into Port Jackson, with 
the First Fleet, on 28 January 1788, a brewery was established in 
Sydney Town. 

The honour of first making something like beer in Australia goes to 
Mr John Boston, a free settler who arrived in Sydney with his wife 
and three children on 25 October 1794. Though he had been sent by the 
British Government to cure fish and make salt, he immediately devoted 
his energies to the more socially useful business of making soap and 
beer. According to the Reverend Richard Johnson, Australia’s first 
clergyman, the Boston brew was made from ‘Indian corn [maize], 
properly malted and bittered with the leaves and stalks of the love- 
apple or, as it is more commonly called on the settlement, the Cape 
gooseberry’. (Mr Johnson was deeply concerned because the early 
settlers preferred taverns to tabernacles. In November 1788 he wrote: 
‘No church is yet begun of, and I am afraid scarcely thought of .. . 
most would rather see a Tavern, a Play House, a Brothel—anything 
sooner than a place for publick worship.’ Echoes of the reverend 
gentleman’s plaint can still be heard today.) 

Mr Johnson seems to have mixed up the love-apple, an early name 
for the tomato, with the Cape gooseberry. 

Some Sydney citizens drank Mr Boston’s beer, others made their 
own, using roots or leaves of native plants for flavouring. But rum 
remained the national drink. New South Wales, like the British Navy, 
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was built on rum and the lash. Because Governor Hunter failed to 
suppress the rum traffic, he was replaced by Captain Philip Gidley 
King, who tried to encourage local brewers by sending to England for 
hop plants. After several shipments of these had died on the way out, 
Hunter asked for a supply of dried hops, and on 29 August 1802 Lord 
Hobart wrote to Governor King: 


The introduction of beer into general use among the inhabitants 
would certainly tend in a great degree to lessen the consumption of 
spirituous liquors. I have therefore in conformity with your suggestion 
taken measures for furnishing the colony with a supply of ten tons of 
Porter, six bags of hops, and two complete sets of brewing materials. 


A brick building was erected in Parramatta on the site now occupied 
by part of the Parramatta District Hospital, and early on 16 September 
1804 beer began to flow from Australia’s first—and last—government 
brewery. It was operated by an experienced brewer, Thomas Rushton, 
who was imported for the job from Van Diemen’s Land. He brought 
with him, to quote David Collins, ‘a quantity of roots and leaves of 
which he stated there was a very great abundance growing there and 
they were a very good substitute for hops’. 

Farmers were encouraged to exchange their barley for beer, an 
arrangement that led to a brisk traffic from the Hawkesbury settlers, 
many of whom in their thirsty enthusiasm arrived at Parramatta with 
unripe grain. Rushton punished them by confiscating half of their crop. 

A Governor’s Order of 1 October 1804 read: ‘The raising and 
supplying of barley will greatly depend on the settlers, in exchange 
for which they are assured of beer.’ People who owed the government 
money were urged to pay in barley so as to keep up the beer supply. 
The brewery at first produced 1800 gallons of beer a week. In the 
first six months, it produced 6888 gallons of beer for sale, apart from 
what had been exchanged for materials. 

Government employees were each allowed five gallons of beer a 
week, an amenity which the Civil Service would no doubt like to see 
revived today. After a year, King found there had been ‘great loss and 
expense . . . owing to the description of people it was necessary to 
employ’ and offered the brewery by tender to private buyers. Rushton, 
not surprisingly, was the successful tenderer. In February 1806, he 
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took over the brewery, and continued to sell ‘table beer’ at sixpence a 
gallon and ‘strong beer’ at a shilling. In 1810 he left Parramatta to 
establish his own brewery at Brickfield Hill, Sydney, near the present 
site of Anthony Hordern’s department store. 


II 


The first man to succeed in growing hops in Australia, James Squire, 
was also one of the colony’s first publicans. He arrived with the First 
Fleet to serve a sentence of seven years’ transportation. By 1795, 
he had been conditionally pardoned and granted thirty acres of land at 
Kissing Point (now Ryde) on the Parramatta River. Here he built 
the Malting Shovel public house where he helped to assuage the thirsts 
of travellers on the boats that plied between Sydney and Parramatta, 
when the river was the highway connecting the two towns. 

In 1804, he began to grow hops for beer-making, and two years later 
he was able to present the Governor with two vines of hops from his 
estate. The Government Gazette on 16 March 1806 reported that the 
clusters of hops on the vines were ‘innumerable’ and ‘of a most ex- 
quisite flavour’. It also reported that ‘as a public recompense for the 
unremitting attention shown in bringing this valuable plant to such a 
high degree of perfection, his Excellency the Governor has directed a 
cow to be given to Mr Squire from the Government herd’. 

With his hops—and milk—supply assured, Squire turned to brewing 
for the public. In 1811, he was granted one of four brewing licences, 
and built a substantial brewery on the high land above a reef of rocks, 
with cellars hewn out of the solid rock. According to one report, his 
brew had ‘a generally good name throughout the colony’, and he was 
known as “The Whitbread of Australia’. When he died in May 1822, 
aged sixty-seven, the Sydney Gazette described him as ‘The Patriarch 
of Kissing Point’ and ‘the first man in the colony to brew beer of an 
excellent quality’. 

Peter Cunningham, in his Two Years in New South Wales, written 
in 1826, describes Squire’s tavern ‘with its boat-wharf, and adjoining 
cleared enclosure and ample orchards’, about seven miles from Sydney. 
Squire’s beer, he says, was as well known and as celebrated in New 
South Wales as Meux and Co.’s in England. ‘An epitaph on one of its 
votaries in Parramatta churchyard (which the jocose compounder of 
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the beverage took a pleasure in quoting) records its virtues in these two 
expressive lines: 


YE WHO WISH TO LIE HERE 
DRINK SQUIRE’S BEER!’ 


In the same year as the Parramatta brewery was established, Mr 
P. L. Larken opened a brewery in Castlereagh Street, Sydney. This 
advertisement appears in the Sydney Gazette of 23 December 1804: 


LARKEN’S BREWERY. Ales—Pale, Brown and Amber; Twopenny, 
and London Porter, etc., prepared after the system of the British 
breweries. The advertiser respectfully hopes that the general intro- 
duction of these wholesome, long and justly celebrated English 
beverages, as tending to supersede the too destructive use of ardent 
spirits, will recommend the present undertaking to the attention of 
the colony from its prompt conduciveness to health, sobriety, and 
economy. 


The Hobart Town Gazette and Southern Reporter in May 1816 was 
lyrical about the superiority of beer to ‘ardent spirits’. Urging Tas- 
manians to grow good quality hops, for export as well as for home 
consumption, it rhapsodised thus: 


How much more delicious to the parched and thirsty Labourer in 
the field in Harvest season would be the cheering and sprinkling 
cup of Ale to the draught of Grog? What sums of money would be 
left in the Colony, or applied to other uses, was Ale and Beer the 
general beverage? What excesses would be avoided, and Crimes 
less likely to be committed? It would be to the interest of every Settler 
to Endeavour to have a barrel of good Ale in his House instead of 
Gallons of Rum. 


Despite a shortage of grain, breweries continued to flourish in New 
South Wales. (In 1807, Governor Bligh reported that beer was made 
principally from maize.) By 1814, four breweries were operating in 
Sydney. In 1824, Daniel Cooper opened his Australian Brewery in 
George Street and advertised in The Australian, on 25 August 1824: 
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Mr Daniel Cooper begs to inform his friends and the public in 
general that he has established a brewery for the manufacture of 
beer of the first quality, in which the best English and Colonial hops 
are plentifully used, and which he will pledge himself to be a strong, 
sound and most wholesome beverage, as well for the use of families, 
as for publicans. 

Payment will be taken in Colonial property; and produce at the 
market price of the day, whether consisting of land, houses, grain, 
cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, pork, poultry, eggs, cheese, butter, lard, 
tallow, wool, hides, leather, shoes, soap, candles, tobacco, hemp, 
flax, wattle-bark, salt, kangaroo skins, seal skins, fish oil, sawn timber, 
cedar logs, shingles, lathes, wood fuel or coal. But in case the said 
produce be not brought to the Brewery at the time the beer is 
purchased payment will be required in Spanish dollars at 5/— each. 


Mr Samuel Terry’s Albion Brewery, on the present site of Toohey’s 
Standard Brewery in Elizabeth Street, Sydney, was opened in 1827. 
The following year, Mr James Atkinson published a book in Sydney 
entitled On the Expediency and Necessity of Encouraging Distilling and 
Brewing from Grain in New South Wales, in which he argued that the 
cultivation of barley in New South Wales would be encouraged if 
distillers were also allowed to brew beer. Mr Atkinson made an elo- 
quent plea for beer as a beverage, especially in the country: 


The regulations prohibiting any distiller from being likewise a 
brewer of beer or ale may be very well in Sydney, but is very 
unwise in the interior. There, brewing and distilling, as in Germany, 
must go hand in hand, or neither can succeed. . . . Those acquainted 
with the circumstances of the interior know there is nothing more 
wanted among the labouring people than a cheap and wholesome 
beverage of some kind; every one who has had to support an estab- 
lishment also knows the great expense of purchase and carriage the 
present tea and sugar system entails upon them; those also who 
have been bred to agricultural pursuits in England know that tea 
and sugar are but sorry substitutes for good wholesome beer. If I 
were enabled to give my men about three quarts of good beer, per 
diem, which I could do under the plan proposed, for less than as 
many pence, I should save myself the cost and carriage of three- 
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fourths of the tea and sugar I now consume, and get at least one-third 
more work done in consequence; I should very seldom have occasion 
for the intervention of the Magistrate to punish their faults, the de- 
privation of their beer would be a greater punishment than the 
infliction of the most severe flogging, without its brutalizing and 
debasing effects. Some persons may, perhaps, think that this allow- 
ance of beer would be too great an indulgence for the state of a 
convict, but in my humble apprehension the punishment of such men 
should not consist in depriving them, while they behave well, of 
one iota of that quantity and quality of suitable food, clothing, and 
comforts of every description, to enable them to support with 
strength and cheerfulness the labour we expect from them, but in 
placing their evil propensities and desires under proper restraint. 


In Sydney’s early days, beer was used as a basis for some rather 
uncouth medicinal drinks. ‘Doctor Butler’s Purging Ale’, for example, 
consisted of a mixture of polocody, senna, sarsaparilla, scurvy grass, 
agrimony and maiden-hair put into a bag and hung up in a vessel of 
beer. It must have been almost as revolting as some of the beer con- 
coctions of Pepys’s time. 

Many breweries opened in Sydney between 1827 and 1850. Tooth’s 
Kent Brewery was established by Messrs Newnham and Tooth in 
1835. The Sydney Morning Herald of 26 November 1851 published a 
‘Proclamation’ about a ‘Grand Civic Feast’, in which Tooth’s beer 
shared the honours with South African port: 


Grand Civic Feast—Required on Ist proximo on which date the 
Right Worshipful the Mayor retires from office: 30 ham sandwiches, 
30 ox tongue sandwiches, with 30 pints of the best Cape (decanted) 
and 30 pints in pewter of Tooth’s single X, for the use of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and councillors of the body incorporate. This being the 
last civic feast of the present Mayoralty no offer can be entertained 
exceeding the residue of the Mayor’s allowance of £600. 

The contractor will be obliged to serve up the repast in a similar 
elegance and splendour as the celebrated and much admired De- 
jeuners a la Flood during the Mayoralty of 1849. The Aldermen and 
councillors are required to appear in civic costume. For particulars 
inquire at Town Hall. God Save the Queen. 
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III 


Till the end of the nineteenth century, breweries continued to 
multiply. Most were tiny affairs—you could buy one as a going concern 
for two or three thousand pounds. ‘With a few exceptions, in the 
principal cities of Australia some companies can command a sale of 
20,000 to 30,000 hogsheads per annum’, said a writer in the Australian 
Brewers’ fournal in 1896. ‘But the majority of breweries have only a 
sale of 1000 to 5000 hogsheads, and very many are below that standard.’ 
(A hogshead is 52} imperial gallons.) The writer told how many of 
these breweries had come into existence in the early days: 


On a new mining field, where a rush of men placed food and 
drinks at a premium, the necessity for a brewery was as apparent as a 
bakehouse. An enterprising and energetic man usually started in a 
small way—his brewery a rough shed, containing the plant, cellar, 
cooling house, all under one roof; a malt-tank often doing dual duty 
as liquor vat and wort copper; the mash tun also very often without 
any drainage, but some pieces of wood covered with straw, on which 
the wort was filtered from the mashing. 


And he pleaded for the establishment of a brewing college with 
professional standards in Sydney or Melbourne that would help rid the 
industry of ‘the impostor and the duffer’, and raise the lowly social 
position of the Australian brewer. 


At the turn of the century there were twenty-one breweries in 
Sydney alone, and beer was brewed in at least thirty-five country towns 
in New South Wales. Windsor had a brewery as early as 1806, New- 
castle in 1825, and Goulburn in 1836. Many of these breweries disap- 
peared soon after Federation, because of the stringent regulations 
imposed on the industry by the Commonwealth Beer Excise Act of 
1901. Sixteen of Sydney’s breweries closed down in 1901, and the way 
was cleared for the take-over of the rest, as well as of the surviving 
country breweries, by the two giants, Tooth’s and Toohey’s. A few 
subsequent attempts to start new breweries, notably one in Grafton, 
have unfortunately not been successful. 
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IV 
Tasmania, which had a few small breweries before 1823, now has 
Australia’s oldest brewery, the celebrated Cascade Brewery in Hobart, 
established by Peter Degraves in 1822. In 1922, this was amalgamated 
with Boag’s Esk Brewery in Launceston, under the name of Tasmanian 
Breweries Pty Ltd. 

Julian Thomas, the well-known Melbourne journalist who wrote 
under the name of “The Vagabond’, describing a visit to the Cascade 
Brewery in 1894, wrote ecstatically: 

Surely the Cascade Brewery is more beautifully situated than any 
brewery in the world. The Burton breweries are unromantic 
structures compared to the Cascade Brewery, where not only are 
the surroundings picturesque, but the brewery buildings set off — 
the landscape. Massively built of granite, four and five stories high, 
the brewery only wants towers instead of chimneys to play the part 
of a castle. The pillars of the gates leading into the brewery are 
surmounted by imitation casks hewn out of stone. These bear the 
date of 1824, the year the new wing was erected. This date takes 
one back to the ancient history of Victoria. It is almost bewildering 
to think that when the site of our Marvellous Melbourne had been 
untrodden by white man this massive building was erected. But the 
Cascade Brewery was built, not for a day, but in the old, solid Euro- 
pean style for many generations. J dare say it will be standing a 
hundred years hence, its pale ale as popular a drink as in these days. 
Tasmania, which is English in most things, is, above all, English in 
its production and consumption of ale and beer. Every day that I am 
in the island I drink malt liquor, and flourish on it. In Australia, if I 
drank colonial ale daily, I should soon be laid up with a liver. It is 
the climate makes all the difference in making, as well as in drinking, 
ale. It is a strange fact that the most famous brewery in Australasia 
was founded by a Frenchman, the late Mr Peter Degraves. .. . Few 
people come to Hobart without visiting the Cascade Brewery. A 
walk or a tram drive of a mile and a half long along Macquarie Street, 
and you are at the foot of Mount Wellington. A wooded glen slopes 
down the mountainside. Through this a wattle-shaded burn, cool 
and clear, dashes swiftly, making joyous music as it rushes to join 
the sea. This stream turned the great wheel of the flour mill, and 
from it the beer was made in the early days. 
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The malt floors are a wondrous sight at the Cascade Brewery. 
Everything here is on a grand scale. The 3-feet stone walls, the 
massive blue-gum posts, as firm and solid now as when they were 
erected nigh seventy years ago—everything shows that this brewery 
was made to stand. .. . But most interesting to me is the assemblage 
when the bell rings at 3.50 for ‘beer time’. Then work is suspended, - 
and the hands all flock in with their billies, and each man has his 
pint of beer, which he drinks as he smokes until the bell rings again 
at 4 o’clock. The same programme takes place in the morning, and 
at midday and evening the men can each take home a pint of beer to 
their meals. There is no muzzling of the oxen which treadeth out 
the corn. They all look well and hearty. There is one old man over 
seventy who takes his ale with the relish of a youth. 


V 


South Australia’s first brewer was John Warren, who built a small 
brewery in Adelaide soon after the founding of the colony in 1836. 
Today, it has two breweries: the South Australian Brewing, Malting, 
Wine and Spirit Co. Ltd, an amalgamation of West End, Kent, 
Port Augusta, Laura and Broken Hill breweries, and Cooper and Sons 
Ltd, a brewery unique in Australia, which produces a beer also unique. 
It is the only brewery in Australia” still privately controlled—by 
descendants of its founder (although the South Australian Brewing 
Company in 1962 acquired a 25 per cent interest in it, in exchange for 
an equivalent holding in the SABC), and it is the only brewery pro- 
ducing a naturally-conditioned top-fermentation beer, fermented in 
wooden casks. (They are made of jarrah.) This process is said to be 
used by only two other major breweries in the world: Bass, in Burton- 
on-Trent, and Guinness, in Dublin. 

The history of the brewery begins in 1862, when a Yorkshireman 
named Cooper, living in Norwood, South Australia, began to brew 
ale and stout for his invalid wife. Soon friends and neighbours wanted 
to buy it, and Cooper turned his home-brewing into a successful 
family business. In 1881 it had expanded so greatly that he moved to a 
building on the site of the present brewery in Leabrook. Adelaide 
hotels, stocked with imported ales, would not serve his beer, and until 
the turn of the century the brewery had to survive on private sales. 
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Then first city and later country hotels began to stock its products. 
But it was not until 1929 that private sales were discontinued. 

Cooper’s Sparkling Ale, with its homely red label, is the best known 
of the brews. It is bottled with a small quantity of yeast and unfermented 
sugar in the bottle, and stored for six weeks till the fermentation in the 
bottle has brought the flavour to full maturity, and produced natural 
aeration. (Most bottled beers are aerated by the introduction of carbon 
dioxide gas, as in soda-water.) It is not pasteurised, and the fermen- 
tation in the bottle gives it a characteristic cloudiness. Its alcoholic 
strength is 5.01 per cent, slightly stronger than the average Australian 
beer. Cooper’s Extra Stout has an alcoholic content of about 5.64 
per cent. 


VI 


Western Australia’s first brewery was established in 1837, eight 
years after the founding of Perth, when James Stokes built a small 
brewery at the foot of what is now Spring Street. It was located there 
because a spring provided good water. Later it became the Stanley 
Brewing Co., and then the Emu Brewers Ltd. It is now amalgamated 
with the Swan Brewery which Captain J. M. Ferguson and William 
Mumme built in the seventies on land facing the Esplanade, on the 
site of the present Lombard Chambers. The Swan Brewery Co. 
controls Western Australia’s only other brewery in Kalgoorlie, and the 
Darwin Brewery. 

Melbourne got its first brewery in 1838, a year after it got its name. 
(Before Governor Bourke christened it ‘Melbourne’ in 1837, it was 
variously known as Bearbrass, Bearout, Batmania, Yarrow Yarrow, 
and Glenelg.) The brewery was established by a Mr Moss, at the back 
of the Ship Inn, in Flinders Street. Because she-oaks grew abun- 
dantly on the crest of Batman’s Hill nearby, Mr Moss’s brew was 
known as ‘She-oaks Tops.’ The word ‘she-oak’ survived as a term for 
beer long after Moss’s brewery had disappeared. It was still current 
in 1885, when an English globe-trotter, Douglas M. Gane, visited 
Melbourne. Mr Gane did not have a high opinion of Australian beer. 
‘The colonial beer, an insipid drink, is looked upon as poison by 
those who can afford a bottle of Bass,’ he wrote. ‘It is called by sailors 
“‘she-oak”, whence the term ‘“‘she-oak nets” is given to the life- 
preservers which the Victorian authorities have thought it wise to have 
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slung under the gangways of every ship which is moored to the Mel- 
bourne wharves.’ 


According to another legend, the term she-oak, applied to colonial 
beer, dates back to 1820, when a brewery was established in Hobart 
on what was known as She Oak Hill, opposite Old Government House. 
The owner, asked how he made such good beer, was said to have replied 
wittily: ‘I put she-oak in it.” Mr Sidney Baker, in The Australian 
Language, suggests that ‘shickered’, meaning drunk, may be a corruption 
of ‘she-oaked’, but it more likely derives from the Yiddish word 
‘shikker’ with the same meaning. 


Colonial beer in the nineties was also known as ‘tanglefoot’. Baker 
lists a number of other terms, most of them obsolete: ‘colonial’, 
‘Sjerrawicke’, ‘squirt’, ‘sheep wash’, ‘stringy-bark’, ‘shearer’s joy’, 
‘catch up’, ‘lube’ and ‘shypoo’. The last, he says, is a Western Australian 
word, which also appears in ‘shypoo joint’ or ‘shypook,’ a sly-grog shop. 


A good beer, of course, is known as a ‘good drop’, or ‘not a bad drop’. 
To fetch beer from a hotel is to ‘run the rabbit’, and ‘rabbit’, according 
to Baker, is sometimes used for a bottle of beer. 


VII 


By 1856, Victoria had thirty-five breweries, ministering to the thirst of 
the thousands who poured into the colony in search of gold. In 1871, 
when Victoria had a population of less than 800,000, there were no 
less than 126 breweries in operation. Seventy country towns had one 
or more breweries. By 1907, the number had dwindled to 37. That year, 
Carlton and United Breweries Ltd was formed to take over the Carlton 
Brewery, McCracken’s City Brewery, and the Victoria, Castlemaine, 
Shamrock and Foster Breweries. The giant company went on swallow- 
ing up smaller breweries—Ballaarat, Bendigo, Geelong, all disappeared 
into the Carlton and United mashtub, as did the (until recently) sole 
attempt to start a new brewery this century, Richmond. Victorian 
beer-drinkers emitted resonant ‘Hosannahs!’ in October 1968, when 
Courage Breweries Ltd, the first challenge to Carlton and United since 
Richmond, began dispensing its brew, with great success. 
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This lyric, written in 1903, was inspired by an old Melbourne citizen 
who was asked what Melbourne beer he liked best. He nominated the 
products of five breweries: 


1 2 
Here’s a long life to Carlton, Do I like a drop of Lager? 
Which I'll ever hold me dear; Does a bulldog like a chop? 
If I get outside six glasses, When I cease to take ‘Old Lager’ 
Not the devil will I fear. Then the stars will surely drop. 
3 4 
As for Shamrock, There’s another one 
dear old Shamrock, I’m fond of— 
O, the fun I’ve had with you— ’Tis McCracken’s City Ale: 
Never finer glass of nectar For a drop of good City, 
Did a goddess ever brew. Bet your boots I'll never fail. 
5 6 
Castlemaine, you ask me next, sir, | Want to know which I like best, sir, 
Tis a drink that’s fit for kings. Why I like the blooming lot. 
I could drink it, sir, for ever When I give up taking all, sir, 
But alas! for other things. Have me, like a soldier, shot. 
VIII 


In 1873, Mr Edward Latham, proprietor of Melbourne’s Carlton 
Brewery—the ancestor of the present huge complex of Carlton & 
United—commissioned a handsome publicity booklet entitled A Glass 
of Ale. (Latham was a busy Melbourne speculator, father-in-law of the 
even busier speculator, William Lawrence Baillieu. Both went bankrupt 
in 1892, for huge sums, made secret compositions with their creditors, 
and emerged after the land crash as wealthy men.) A Glass of Ale was 
written by ‘John Barleycorn’, Whom this pen-name concealed is 
impossible to say, but he was obviously a man of erudition, and he 
ransacked English literature to pay tribute to Mr Latham’s products: 
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A standard thing in the composition of the Briton is partiality for 
malt liquor in preference to filthy spirits or washy wines. Almost 
as far back as the records of English history extend, are to be found 
allusions to the ‘horns of ale’ that our jovial ancestors particularly 
affected. And there is little doubt that a generous allowance of beer, 
coupled with an equally unstinted quantity of solid roast beef, had 
no small influence in maintaining the stamina of the British yeomanry. 


Ben Jonson’s request to his sweetheart, ‘Drink to me only with 
thine eyes’, did not express the sentiments of his contemporaries, who 
would have vastly preferred ‘jollie good ale and olde’, said ‘John 
Barleycorn’. Shakespeare often acknowledged his own belief in a good 
brew. And Thomas Warton, 18th century Oxford Professor of Poetry 
and Poet Laureate, praised ‘heart-rejoicing Ale’ in ‘Miltonic lines’: 


Be mine each morn with eager appetite, 
And hunger undissembled, to repair 

To friendly buttery, there on smoking crust 
And foaming Ale to banquet unrestrain’d. 
Material breakfast! Thus, in ancient times, 
Our ancestors, robust with liberal cups, 
Usher’d the morn, unlike the languid sons 
Of modern days; nor ever had the might 
Of Britons brave decay’d; had thus they fed, 
With English Ale improving English worth. 


The panegyric continues in prose: ‘Beer is still the staple beverage of 
England, Scotland and, to a somewhat less extent, of Ireland.’ 


Let an heir be born to a noble estate; the delighted father immediately 
orders a special brewing, and when the ‘welcome little stranger’ has 
safely passed between the Scylla of Teething and the Charybdis of 
the Measles and enters into the calm waters of affluent manhood, the 
super-malted fluid that, like himself, has reached its majority, is 
tapped, and the ‘virtuous peasantry’ are experimented upon to prove 
its potency. A prince of the blood-royal falls ill, and all but passes 
through the dark gateway of the ‘bourne from whence no traveller 
returns’. By dint of the greatest care and skill, his life is saved, and lo! 
the first thing he weakly murmurs as consciousness returns is, 
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“Give me a glass of Ale.’ The ‘weary ploughman homeward plods 
his way’, his mouth watering in anticipation of his well-earned pint 
of ‘brown October’ at the Barley Mow, and singing as he goes 
the time-honoured refrain, ‘For I loiks a drop 0’ good beer.’ The 
thirsty reapers in the blazing August sun gather at midday round a 
huge can, whose contents there is no need to name. The London 
swell, ‘all whiskers and wanity’, calls for his ‘bitter beah!’... And 
when a Briton leaves his mother country, and settles down in one 
or other of her numerous colonies, he still retains his innate affection 
for the beer of his youth. 


But, continued ‘John Barleycorn’, remembering Edward Latham 
and his works, this English beer was not thoroughly suited to the 
requirements of the Australian climate: 


It is too heavy, too somniferous in its effect for the heat of our 
summer days, not sufficiently refreshing to the taste, and rather too 
expensive for universal use. What is wanted to recoup the ‘waste of 
tissue’, to appease the ‘drouth’ of sun-baked Australians, is a beer 
that shall be light, yet good: pleasant to the palate, but not un- 
pleasant to the system, a beer, to use a hackneyed quotation, ‘without 
a headache in a hogshead of it’, or a suspicion of cocculus indicus, 
grains of paradise, or strychnine in a year’s brewing. 


And of the 126 Victorian breweries producing 13,061,145 gallons of 
beer a year to supply this want, Mr Edward Latham’s, though one of 
the youngest, had proved ‘pre-eminently popular’; in proof of which, 
‘John Barleycorn’ mentioned that Carlton Ale had carried off first prizes 
at the Melbourne Exhibition of 1866-67, and the Sydney Exhibition 
of 1870, and been awarded two medals at the International Exhibition 
of 1872-73. But there was no general enthusiasm for ‘colonial beer’. 

The Carlton Brewery was particularly proud of its stables in Ballaarat 
Street, a handsome building eighty feet square and thirty feet high. 
Its historian recorded that: ‘A certain high dignitary of the Victorian 
judicial bench was passing through Ballaarat Street when the building 
was approaching completion, and was so much struck with its noble 
proportions that he approached the clerk of the works and with his 
blandest smile, inquired what denomination was building so stately a 
church.’ 


‘I mind the time ’e drank six quarts of beer 
Within the hour’, said Ned, and shed a tear! 


THE EDWARD DYSON 
COLONIAL TWANG 


I 

More and more breweries were established, but the reputation of 
colonial beer remained low. One reason was the adulteration that 
many publicans practised. Imported beer—Bass or Whitbreads or 
Worthingtons—sold in bottles was safe. Colonial beer, sold in bulk, 
was not, as was apparent from evidence given in 1854 at a Parliamentary 
Inquiry into the ‘increasing evidence of intemperance’ in Sydney. (In 
1853 when Sydney had a population of about 65,000, there were 
6532 arrests for drunkenness, equivalent to about 250,000 in the 
Sydney of today!) A Metropolitan Superintendent of Police, Mr J. 
McLerie, said colonial beer ‘was much drugged after it got into the 
hands of the publicans’. He said it was often watered down and then 
pepped up with tobacco-juice, or cocculus indicus, a dried berry from 
Ceylon and a violent and bitter poison, used in Ceylon to stupefy fish. 
Another adulterant used by Sydney publicans to improve the local 
brew was another poison,. copper sulphate. 

An Australian folk song, “The Western Plains’, collected by A. L. 
Lloyd, has this poignant reference to doctored beer: 


I’m stiff, stony broke, and I’ve parted with my moke, 

And the sky is looking black as flaming thunder, 

And the shanty boss 1s too, for I haven’t got a sou, 

That’s the way you're treated when youre down and under. 
Well, I’m crook in the head, for I haven't been to bed 
Since first I touched this shanty with my plunder; 

I see centipedes and snakes, and I’m full of pains and aches, 
So Id better make a push out over yonder. 
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So hang that blasted grog, that hocussed shanty grog, 

And the beer that’s loaded with tobacco; 

Grafting humour I am in, and Ill stick the peg right in, 
And I'll settle down once more for some hard yakka. 


And in 1880 a Bulletin poet wrote feelingly: 


Colonial Beer 


A pot of beer, the beady bubbles breaking; 
A hand outstretched to grab the pot and all; 
An hour of jollity, a sad awaking; 

An awful headache and a taste like gall. 


An angry wife, in manner all unbending; 

A voice, ‘You're drunk’, a stumble and a fall, 
A Yankee broom upon your head descending, 
And then you feel your wounds—and that is all. 


On 20 July 1890, August Barbeta, licensee of Hosies hotel (one 
of Melbourne’s best-known city pubs, which still survives though 
transmogrified into an arty-smarty beer palace) was fined £50 for having 
in his possession a bottle of the essence of ‘grains of paradise’—the 
seeds of amonum melegata—a hot and acrid substance used in some 
parts of the world as a condiment, and in other parts to impart a false 
strength to beer. 

There are sombre echoes of these malpractices in the current NSW 
Liquor Act which provides a penalty of four hundred dollars for 
pepping up beer with: ‘vitriol, cocculus indicus, nux vomica, tobacco 
juice, opium, aloes, copperas, faba amara, or any other deleterious or 
poisonous stuff whatsoever.’ 

What is faba amara? I’m blowed if I know. 


II 
A Melbourne beer known as ‘Murphy’s Swipes’ received some un- 
welcome publicity in May 1855, when the Governor of Victoria, Sir 
Charles Hotham, gave a ball in honour of the Queen’s Birthday. 
Sir Charles, despite his enormous salary of ten thousand pounds a year, 
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plus five thousand for ‘expenses’, was very mean, and the four hundred 
thirsty guests who made the four-mile journey over a rough and dusty 
track to Government House in Toorak (now the Swedish Church) 
were offered nothing to drink but beer, and a dubious brew at that, 
‘Murphy’s Swipes’. It was delivered to Government House in hogs- 
heads and distributed to the guests in bedroom jugs. The beer, which 
was warm and sour, had powerful laxative qualities which soon took 
effect. Guests, doubled up in pain, and embarrassed by certain com- 
pulsions, abandoned the candle-lit ballroom for the sanctuary of the 
unsewered toilets. For weeks afterwards, indignant letters appeared 
in the newspapers about their harrowing experiences. The Melbourne 
Morning Herald, in an editorial, referred to ‘Mr Murphy’s apparently 
anti-constipative mixture’ and ‘the storm of indignation, disgust and 
diarrhoea’ which it had produced. It also reported that a very large 
number of Sir Charles’s guests had kept to their beds the day after 
the ball. 


A poet joined the chorus of protests: 


When gentlemen made strange wry faces 
And walked away with hurrying paces: 
And ladies, bending double, strove 

To smile and twirl a careless glove 

While, secretly they writhed and moan’d 
And, ere they reached home, fairly groan’d 
At having drunk vice-regal swipes 

And suffering all these loyal gripes! 


Much of the beer brewed in Australia before Federation was adult- 
erated with salicylic acid as a preservative. “There is no doubt that 
salicylic acid is used here only to escape the consequences of unskilful 
manufacture,’ said the Intercolonial Medical Journal in 1900, reporting 
on tests carried out in Melbourne. These showed that 40 per cent of 
the Melbourne draught beers and 34 per cent of the bottled beers 
contained salicylic acid, whereas imported beer had travelled across 
the equator ‘from all parts of Europe without the aid of this adulterant’. 
Nearly every beer-producing country in the world then prohibited 
the use of salicylic acid as a preservative. 
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III 

Throughout the eighties, the Australian Brewers’ Journal, a Mel- 
bourne trade publication, repeatedly criticised colonial beer (‘mere 
“swipes”’, “soft”, tasteless, insipid sugar-and-water stuff which the 
Australian working-man drinks because he cannot get anything better 
at a reasonable price’). One article, published in 1888, was headed 
‘The Colonial ““T'wang” in Beer’, which it described as ‘a distinctive 
flavour in all Australian beers . . . difficult—indeed impossible—to 
describe’. (A highly technical article by J. Jamieson in the Melbourne 
Review in 1879 also referred to the ‘twang’ of colonial beer.) The 
Journal attributed this unpleasant characteristic to ‘our soft waters, 
mild and warm climate, and continued use of enormous quantities of 
cane-sugar’ which developed a type of yeast responsible for the ‘twang’. 

Mr J. C. MacCartie, writing in the Fournal in 1890, said: ‘Disguise 
it as we will, in fact, Australian beer is the beverage of those whose 
palates are not very delicate, and is eschewed by the large majority of 
those who can obtain other beer’. He continued: ‘English brewers 
coming out here for a brief visit, and tasting some of our ‘“she-oak” 
possessing a “twang” calculated to make a wooden idol jump, have 
frequently sneered at our “want of skill” and “ignorance of the science 
of brewing”’.’ But he defended the Australian brewer: ‘I am tolerably 
certain,’ he wrote, ‘that there breathes not a brewer in England at the 
present time who can come out here and show us how to raise the 
general character of our product with the present brewing conditions 
unaltered.’ Altering the conditions meant combatting the ‘insidious 
foes’ of brewing: ‘the bacteria, bacilli and wild yeasts’. 


Australia may well be termed “germland’ and anyone who doubts 
whether this title is applicable or not need only know how much 
more difficult it is to keep meat, milk or any other organic matter in 
this climate, and how much more prevalent zymotic diseases, such 
as typhoid, are here than in England . . . From first to last the 
Australian brewer is struggling with difficulties . . . Can it be won- 
dered at, then, that the average Australian brewer frequently .. . 
produces ‘beer’ that is suggestive of ditch-water? 


‘In seven out of ten Australian breweries the beers “‘go wrong”’ every 
summer,’ said another writer in the Journal. ‘And proprietors and 
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brewers put up with this much as if it were a visitation, and just as 
their forefathers used to permit the ravages of cholera and other 
plagues as scourges of Providence against which it was no use struggling.’ 

A contemporary poet wrote movingly of the bed-time anguish of 
the Australian brewer: 


The Brewer’s Lament 


When night doth hold the city in her dark embrace, 

When Morpheus clasps the sleepers to his drowsy breast, 
When trouble, grief, and anger to repose give place, 

And harassed wretches, weary, sink to rest. 


Then I alone in all that crowded place, 
Must toss and groan and seek in vain for rest; 
While hideous fancies thro’ my brain do race, 
And terrors vague oppress my labouring breast. 


Why is this thus? Because to live I make 
A vile decoction which the ‘masses drink’? 

And oft this stuff, called ‘beer’, doth fancies take— 
Turns ‘thick’, ‘goes off’, doth ‘sour’ or ‘stink’. 


And so my pillow’s haunted, and I'm haunted, and I’m curst, 
With fears which banish sleep and rest, 

Lest on my poor devoted head may troubles burst, 
Which will o’erwhelm me tho’ I fight my best. 


Oft as I toss and roll I think I see 
Descending in a cloud to spoil my beer, 
Bacilli, bacteria, lactic ferments, infusoriae, 
In hundreds, thousands, millions till I shriek with fear. 


Another lyric on the same subject read: 


‘This 1s beautiful beer, said the brewer, 
As the cask he did carefully skewer 
With a gimlet, and held out a ewer 

To catch the malt liquid so pu-er, 


TWO BEERS 


Lady: ‘But if I give you sixpence, you promise me not to get tipsy 


Gent: ‘No, mum; cuddent git drunk under ’arf-a-crown!’ 


»? 
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But, alas for his boast, it was truer 
Acid water than beer to be su-er. 
And humble and sad was that brewer 
As he emptied the cask in the sewer. 


IV 
A curious social phenomenon of the nineties was the ‘brewery loafer’ 
—the man who haunted breweries in the hope of getting a free beer. 
He was severely castigated in the Australian Brewers’ Fournal in June 
1890: ‘In the richly democratic soil of Australia,’ it said, ‘the rank weed, 
the “loafer”, flourishes with a luxuriance unequalled in other countries 
and, being naturally a thirsty plant, seems to thrive best in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a brewery. Scarcely a brewery is there in the country 
that has not its attendant gang of loafers, who hang around at corners and 
watch every chance to “nip in an’ have a booze” when the boss is away.” 
A poet contributed this monitory verse to the fournal: 


A loafer walked into a brewery one day, 
And asked for a ‘nobbler o’ beer’; 

The cellarman nodded, but smiled in a way 
That seemed to us all very queer. 


‘I’ve worked in a brewery,’ the loafer said, 
‘So give me some really good stuff.’ 

‘Oh yes, said the cellarman, nodding his head, 
‘Til see you get that, sure enough.’ 


So saying, he went to a cask near the wall, 
And filled up a pewter with haste; 

‘Now this, Mr Loafer, 1s good, drink it all, 
I'm sure you will relish the taste.’ 


The loafer reached out his trembling hand, 
And eagerly seizing the pot, 

Raised it up to his lips, with a smile very bland, 
As though he would swallow the lot. 


One mouthful he took, then a fearful change pass’d 
O’er his face in an instant of time; 

He coughed, spluttered, choked, then yelled out at last, 
“By , it’s bi-sulphite of lime! 
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‘Brewery loafers’ were not the only hazards the nineteenth-century 
brewer had to contend with. In 1882 the Melbourne Licensed Victuallers’ 
Advocate reported on another menace: 


The latest freak of the Carlton larrikins is to victimise the Carlton 
brewery by abstracting ale therefrom without going through the 
process of paying for it. They have rigged up a syphon of somewhat 
ingenious kind, which they insert at night time through one of the 
places in the wall into one of the casks in the interior. The beer is 
then drawn off, and the thieves have been able to obtain a supply 
of liquor without much difficulty. 


V 


The New South Wales Royal Commission into drinking which sat 
in 1886 reported with satisfaction: ‘We think that .. . figures . . . prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt that, instead of increasing with the 
population of the Colony, the consumption of every kind of liquor 
except imported sparkling wines, imported bottle beer and Colonial 
beer has decreased... .’ 


What was the reason for this rise in beer consumption? Professor 
J. M. Freeland, in his splendid history of The Australian Pub, attributes 
it to the ‘universal prosperity’ of the, eighties. ‘When men drink to 
retreat from the miseries of reality, they want to do it quickly and 
spirits carry them through the veil most quickly,’ he writes. ‘When 
they drink for pleasure, they prefer to do it slowly and controlledly on 
draughts of beer.’ But it is surely an over-simplification to say that 
Australians drank more beer because, in Professor Freeland’s words, 
they had ‘more money, more time, and fewer worries’. If this explana- 
tion were valid, we would expect to find an increase in the consumption 
during the great depression of the 1930s when, with a third of the 
work-force unemployed, there were abundant miseries to retreat from, 
and men had much less money and many more worries. But the con- 
sumption of spirits fell from 0.40 gallons per head in 1927/28 to 0.17 
gallons in 1931, while the consumption of beer fell relatively less— 
from 11.44 gallons to 7.32 gallons. I leave this fascinating problem 
for some future Ph.D. hunter to explore. 
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VI 
It was not till the twentieth century that Australians developed a taste 
for what is almost the only type of beer now drunk—the gassy, bottom- 
fermentation lager beers, served cold. The Australian Brewers’ Journal 
anticipated this in an article published in its second issue, in November 
1882, under the heading of: 


THE ALE OF THE FUTURE 

In our opinion the taste of at least a section of the public tends 
towards a lighter, less intoxicating, more gaseous, and _ better- 
conditioned ale than is brewed at present. Brewers must remember 
that in this hot climate men often want a long drink rather than a 
strong one, and that the light ale which we think will be asked for 
in the future is gradually driving the strong ales out of the market 
in much colder countries than our own. 


The journal continued to campaign for lager-type beers: “The 
principal difference between lager beer and that made on the English 
plan is that it is less intoxicating, more nutritious, much less acid, and 
is always supplied very cold, and in splendid condition,’ wrote a con- 
tributor in March 1883. And he told of experiences in Germany: 
‘I have sat down more than once with a company of German brewers, 
and seen them drink beer (ale is a word unknown in Germany) until 
they could literally hold no more, and yet they walked away not the 
least intoxicated at the end of the carouse, and I never heard of a 
headache next morning.’ 

Three years later, the Australian Brewers’ fournal was still counselling 
Australian brewers to turn to lager: 


As we have said over and over again, a beer of the lager type is, 
in our opinion, the beer of the future, a light, wholesome, non- 
alcoholic, fattening beer, drunk cold and in high condition. The 
retailers of beer in Australia are so careless, so independent, and so 
grossly ignorant of their business, that the brewers are compelled 
to brew a beer that will stand all sorts of ill usage and to sacrifice 
economy, wholesomeness, and palatableness to this, but the time 
will surely come when the public in this hot country will demand 
their ale cold, full of gas, and a long drink for their money. 
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The following year, in another editorial on “The Beer of the Future’, 
it criticised ‘the conservatism of Britishers’ which caused them ‘to 
preserve in whatever part of the world they may find themselves the 
habits and customs of their ancestors, regardless of the fact that the 
surroundings are often totally different’. 


For instance, on a sweltering hot Australian summer’s day in any of 
our principal cities, we will find the majority of the business men 
clad in black coats and narrow-brimmed black hats, and we find 
them at dinner time drinking heavy British beer, and eating quan- 
tities of meat and other heat producing foods. This conservatism has 
caused the manufacture and distribution of Australian beer to be 
managed on the English plan, but the time is fast coming when this 
must be altered, and brewers and hotel-keepers will be called on to 
supply a drink more suited to the climate.... 


The first brewery in Australia ‘specially fitted up and devoted solely 
to the production of lager beer’ was erected in Melbourne in 1885. It 
was the Gambrinus Brewery, erected on the bank of the Yarra at 
Collingwood by two Germans, Herr Renne and Herr Friedrich. 
Melbourne’s second lager brewery, Foster’s, was established soon 
afterwards by the Foster brothers, who came from New York. 
Apparently Mr J. M. Toohey, a partner in Sydney’s Standard 
Brewery, was not aware of this when he said at the Intoxicating 
Drink Inquiry of 1886: ‘We cannot make lager beer here.’ Asked 
why, he replied: ‘It is made by the cold fermentation process. The ice 
required for that process in America is cut in large blocks and kept 
through the season. In America, they have cheap ice and cheap labour.’ 


Castlemaine and Quinlan Brewery began making lager in Queens- 
land in 1889, and in 1896 the NSW Lager Beer Company established 
the Waverly Brewery in Sydney. (This was taken over by Edmund 
Resch in 1900, and by Tooth’s in 1928.) 


The Australian Brewers’ Journal again acclaimed lager as ‘The Beer 
of the Future’ during the tropical summer of 1890, though it thought 
bottled beer, which was all that was available, was ‘a miserable travesty 
on the real article’. What was wanted was lager ‘drawn from a cask 
stored on ice . . . at a temperature of 50 degrees or 55 degrees’. 
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Few men care for flat drinks during the hot weather, and warm drinks 
positively disgust: and yet we feel bound to say that the greater 
portion of the bottled ale sold recently was both ‘flat’ and ‘warm’. 


For a few years, the new bottled lager beer was very popular. Its 
success was described in the trade as ‘the German invasion’. In 1894, 
Mr E. Tizzard-Walsh, a Melbourne consulting brewer, noted that 
though the brewing of lager in the capitals had ‘not yet made any 
advance’, Foster’s, whose beer was ‘excellent’, had an enormous 
bottle trade. “That lager will be the beer of Australia in the near future 
is a safe prophecy,’ he wrote. 

But three years later the Australian Brewers’ Journal was lamenting: 
‘Lager has had its chance in Victoria, and has failed to reach, or even 
approach, the public taste.’ And conveniently forgetting its previous 
enthusiasm the Journal added: 


There is no chance of lager becoming, as was at one time anticip- 
ated, the great national drink . . . . Knowing the trade intimately for 
years, we expected nothing else, and the event has justified our 
judgement .... For a time the lager ‘bottled’ certainly did enjoy 
public favour, possibly from the novelty of the thing, but the public 
is going back with a rush to its ‘old love’, and soon there will be left 
for the two Melbourne lager breweries only the consumption that 
one alone could supply. 


However, there was one ‘clear benefit’ from the introduction of 
lager. “The improvement in the quality of the bottled colonial is most 
marked . . . . Before the days of the lager boom, bottled colonial was 
not as it should have been and it was thought infra dig to have it on 
one’s table. But all this is changed.’ 


VII 
Australians are among the world’s greatest users of sugar, consuming 
about 129 pounds a year per person—man, woman and child. That is 
why we have such very bad teeth. Soft drinks are the most damaging 
of beverages, and we consume thirteen gallons of them per head 
annually. Our beers and stouts too, especially in New South Wales, 
are generally sweeter than their English or European equivalents. 
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As far back as 1890, a writer in the Australian Brewers’ Journal dis- 
cussed our love of sweet things in an article on “The Australian Palate’: 


The fondness of Australians for sweet foods and beverages is 
very strongly marked, and as the native element comes to the front 
and usurps the place of the Anglo-Australians or old colonists, so 
does the demand for saccharine fluids, etc., increase. The ‘bitter 
beer’, ‘dry’ sherry, or acidulous claret, so relished by English con- 
sumers, would be deemed almost undrinkable by colonial youths, 
who like mild, lightly-hopped beers and sweet wines. So strong is 
the taste for sweet drinks in some districts that a Victorian brewer 
recently assured us that in his district customers at hotel bars 
frequently order a small quantity of raspberry cordial to be mixed 
with the beer they are about to drink. In aerated beverages also the 
colonial demand is all for sweet drinks, and persons arriving from 
home with recipes for making ‘Belfast ginger ale’ and other drinks 
on well-known English lines find they have entirely to alter the 
character of their beverages in order to secure a trade. The effect 
of this taste for sweet drinks has been rather disastrous so far as 
brewing is concerned, for it has undoubtedly lowered the character 
of Australian beer in the eyes of visitors from other countries and 
local connoisseurs, who then are apt to attribute to want of brewing 
skill what is really only a consequence of a peculiarity of taste on 
the part of a section of the beer drinking public. Further, the dif- 
ficulty of producing keeping beers of a sweet and soft character in 
a warm climate is very great, and adds enormously to the troubles 
of practical brewers. If our brewers could prepare tolerably strong 
beers with a large proportion of malt, and employ 12 lb. or 14 lb. 
of hops to the quarter, they would undoubtedly experience much 
less trouble and loss through deterioration of the fluid than they do 
at present. As it is they have to produce in a warm climate a sweet, 
mild beer, containing a great deal of sugar and a small quantity of 


hops, and possessing a few or none of the qualities which prevent 
deterioration. 


Why Australians should possess a taste for sweet things we cannot 
say, but perhaps some scientist who understands the ‘physiological 


influence of climate’, or some such matter, may be able to come 
forward and explain. 
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VIII 

It is instructive to compare the ingredients used in Australian beer 
today with the ingredients of beers made years ago, and to compare 
also the variations between the brews of each state, particularly the 
relative amounts of malt and sugar used. Malt, of course, is the more 
expensive ingredient. (It was not till 1847 that sugar was permitted to 
be used in English beer.) Australians began to turn away from all-malt 
beers in the nineties because they were regarded as ‘too heavy’. In 
1894, only three per cent of the beer made in Victoria was ‘all malt’. 
But even the malt-and-sugar beers of those days contained much 
more malt than later brews. Victorian beer in 1873, for instance, 
contained 53.8 bushels of malt per thousand gallons, compared with 
32.37 bushels in 1937. 

Once upon a time the Commonwealth Year Book, as well as listing 
the production of beer in each state, also gave the ingredients used per 
thousand gallons of brew. This enabled the studious drinker to compare 
the quality—in terms of malt, sugar and hops—used in the different 
states. From these statistics, which began in 1907, and, for some 
unexplained reason, are no longer published, you learn that Western 
Australia, followed by Tasmania, for many years produced, in terms of 
malt content, the best quality beer, and South Australia, followed by 
New South Wales, the worst. (The figures, of course, are averaged over 
total production, and the high standard of a small brewery like Cooper’s 
would be outweighed by the poor standard of its big competitors.) 

A Golden Year for beer was 1936-37, when thirty-seven breweries 
were operating in Australia. That year, Western Australian beer had 
43.29 bushels of malt per thousand gallons, and Tasmania 40.15 
bushels, compared with 31.85 bushels in South Australia and 32.50 
bushels in New South Wales. The sugar content was: Western Australia 
1.17 hundredweight, South Australia 3.84 hundredweight, and New 
South Wales 3.87 hundredweight. South Australia and New South 
Wales beer thus used more than twice as much sugar as Western 
Australian beer, and about one quarter less malt. 

Another interesting comparison is the amount of hops used. Western 
Australia led easily in 1936-37 with 58.22 pounds per thousand 
gallons, followed by Tasmania 36.82 pounds, South Australia 30.74 
pounds, New South Wales 28.35 pounds, and Victoria 27.98 pounds. 

In 1941, Tasmanian beer had 41.30 bushels of malt and 2.38 


S 
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hundredweight of sugar per thousand gallons, compared with 30.64 
bushels of malt and 4.06 hundredweight of sugar in New South 
Wales beer. 

In 1943-44, Tasmanian beer had 38.4 bushels of malt and 2.48 
hundredweight of sugar per thousand gallons, compared with 28.73 
bushels of malt and 4.07 hundredweight of sugar in New South Wales 
beer. 

Since the Commonwealth Year Book stopped publishing its com- 
parative figures in 1962, the secrets of the Australian mashtubs are 
locked away in the stony and suspicious hearts of the brewers. But 
there is a general feeling that beers are becoming more and more 
standardised in Australia. Victorian beer-lovers still talk nostalgically 
of Carlton and United’s splendid ‘All Malt’, which with their powerful 
Viking Head Stout, and a lot of other things, disappeared during 
World War II. It cost threepence a bottle more than the sugar-and- 
malts, and was well worth it. Some aficionados of the pub used to call 
for a Victorian Bitter with a dash of All Malt, for which, as I recall, 
the ever-hungry publican charged an additional penny. 


IX 

On 31 July 1957, the Sydney Sun reported: ‘Sydney’s cultural leaders 
urged the breweries to show the way to other industries and support 
the Opera House project. They said the breweries should follow 
the example of the Carlsberg Brewery in Copenhagen which devotes 
some of its profits to cultural activities. Local brewery executives, 
however, are cold on the idea. They described the proposal as com- 
pletely impracticable.’ 

Toohey’s general secretary, W. Knight, would not comment. Tooth’s 
assistant general manager, Selby Burt, was quoted as saying, ‘We 
couldn’t do it.’ He didn’t explain why. (Tooth’s that year declared a 
net profit of £884,516.) 

This illustrates a fundamental difference between the brewing 
industry in Australia and overseas. Breweries and benevolence are 
seldom associated in Australia, perhaps because the control of brewing 
by a few monopolistic groups has bred an arrogant indifference to 
public opinion. It was not always so. In the nineties, for example, 
Edward Latham founded and endowed a Clergyman’s Retreat at 
Queenscliff, Victoria, at a cost of sixteen thousand pounds. 
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English and Irish brewers have a long tradition of public-spiritedness. 
Mr M. T. Bass, of the famous Burton-on-Trent brewery, distributed 
churches, vicarages, club-houses, public halls, schools, recreation 
grounds and libraries in Burton-on-Trent and Derby with unflagging 
generosity. His son, Lord Burton, continued the tradition by pre- 
senting Burton-on-Trent with a Town Hall costing eighty-four 
thousand pounds, and another member of the family, Hamer Bass, MP, 
built another church and vicarage. It is noteworthy that the Established 
Church has never been reluctant to accept the bounty of brewers. 

The poet Milton wrote appreciatively of the ‘spicy nut-brown ale’, 
and the memorial to him in St Giles, Cripplegate, where he was buried 
in 1674, was, appropriately, put up in 1794 by the famous London 
brewer, Samuel Whitbread. This was one of Whitbread’s many acts of 
benevolence. He also founded a cancer ward in the Middlesex Hospital. 

This item appeared in the Australian Brewers’ Journal in February 
1899: 


Lord Iveagh, of the firm of Messrs Arthur Guinness, Sons and Co. 
Limited, Dublin, has just made two princely gifts, following on 
one of £250,000 towards the erection of workmen’s dwellings, etc., 
in London and Dublin some few years ago. The first of these takes 
the form of a donation of a quarter of a million sterling to the Jenner 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, and is to be devoted to the 
encouragement of bacteriological research in connection with the 
prevention of disease. . . . The other munificent gift of Lord Iveagh 
... takes the form of a philanthropic scheme for the improvement of 
an insanitary area in the heart of the city of Dublin, known as the 
Bull Alley district, and situated between St Patrick’s and Christ 
Church Cathedrals. It is intended, after widening the thoroughfares, 
etc., to erect workmen’s dwellings and recreative buildings, the cost 
being estimated to amount to at least another £250,000. 


English breweries today sponsor plays, concerts, poetry readings, 
folk dancing, and art shows. The Taverners, financed by a group of 
brewers, have put on plays by Shakespeare, Chekhov, Sheridan, Shaw, 
and Galsworthy. Tavern Concerts, another sponsored group, have 
presented some of the most famous soloists of the day, including Mark 
Hambourg, Moiseiwitch, Solomon, and Leon Goossens. 
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Barclays, Courage, Watney Combe and Reid, and Whitbreads, 
together sponsored a scheme known as the Londoner’s England. They 
commissioned distinguished artists to paint scenes in London and the 
surrounding counties, for display in their pubs. 

Carlsberg Brewery in Denmark, makers of one of the world’s great 
lagers, has no shareholders. It is directed by five professors from the 
Danish Academy of Sciences, and the profits, amounting to as much 
as $A800,000 a year, are devoted to art, culture and science. These 
profits over the last hundred years have restored Krénberg and 
Frederisksborg Castle, built the House of Honour (a mansion put at 
the disposal of an eminent national figure, such as the composer Carl 
Nielsen), and financed research excavations and scientific expeditions. 
The other famous Danish brewery, Tuborg, is a public company, 
but it has established the Tuborg Foundation, which contributes 
generously to the public welfare. 


The beer that makes 
hot summer laugh 
for Dry Colonial Boys. 


FREEZE A ‘KODAK’ O’FERRALL 
JOLLY GOOD FELLOW! 


In 1641, Mr Henry Overton of Cambridge, a scholar, gentleman and 
beer-lover, published a book entitled, ‘WARM BEER: or a Treatise wherein 
is declared by Many Reasons, that Beer so qualified is far more wholesome 
than that which is drunk cold. With a Confutation of such Objections 
that are made against it; published for the Preservation of Health.’ 

‘Cold beer is very pleasant when extreme thirst is in the stomach,’ 
Mr Overton concedes. But he adds the solemn warning that it is very 
dangerous to the health. ‘Many, by drinking a cup of cold beer in 
extreme thirst, have taken a surfeit and killed themselves,’ he writes. 
‘Therefore we must not drink cold beer, because it is pleasant, but hot 
beer, because it is profitable, especially for such as have cold stomachs.’ 

An epitaph in the Cathedral churchyard of Winchester warns the 
passer-by against beer that is both cold and weak. The inscription on 
the tombstone reads: 


To the memory of Thomas Fletcher, a grenadier in the North 
Battalion of the Hampshire Militia, who died of a fever, contracted 
by drinking small beer when hot, the 12th of May 1764. 


Here rests in peace a Hampshire Grenadier, 

Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer; 
Soldier, be warned by his untimely fall, 

And when you're hot, drink strong, or none at all. 


Mr Overton’s Treatise in praise of Warm Beer would not have 
many readers in Australia today. Whether we have cold stomachs or 
not, we like our beer cold, ‘frigidly cold’ as one of Melbourne’s leading 
beer-lovers always insists. 

‘Visitors from abroad often complain that British beer is warm and 
unpalatable,’ writes Andrew Campbell in his The Book of Beer. And 
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he comments tersely: ‘If the drinker feels that he needs an ice-cold 
drink to refresh him, then he should buy an ice-cold drink and not 
expect beer to be served at incorrect temperature.” The ‘correct’ tem- 
perature in England is about 56 degrees Fahrenheit. A publican who 
served beer at this temperature in Australia would risk being run out 
of town on a barrel. 

Americans, like Australians, drink their beer at a temperature too 
cold for European tastes. The standard American book on grog, 
Grossman’s Guide to Wines, Spirits and Beers, criticises the American 
tendency to serve beer too cold. “Do not chill below 40 degrees Fahren- 
heit,’ it says. “The nearer the beer is to 45 degrees the better it will 
taste.” And it recommends serving ‘imported beers’ from 48 degrees to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit, and Bass Ale and Guinness Stout at 55 degrees; 
most English mild and bitter beers are served at 56 degrees Fahrenheit. 
In Germany, no drinker enjoys his lager if it is colder than 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It’s a pity the United Nations doesn’t call for a special 
session to discuss this vital international problem of temperature and 
taste. At present, no two countries seem to agree. The argument goes 
on unendingly. Here is the opinion of a Queensland authority, Mr 
N. E. McElnea, head brewer of Queensland Brewery Ltd: 

‘To get the best out of a beer with regard to flavour, we normally 
do our taste tests in the range of 45 degrees to 55 degrees Fahrenheit. 
I do not, of course, recommend that beer be consumed at that tem- 
perature. This is done only in England and New Zealand where the 
temperature, outside anyway, is much milder. Beer is often served as 
low as 35 degrees Fahrenheit. I think, for Queensland’s climate, about 
38 degrees Fahrenheit is about right.’ 

Mr McElnea points out that the colder the temperature of serving, 
the more difficult it is to present the beer with a proper head. “The 
head is formed by the release of carbon dioxide from the beer, and 
the colder the beer, the less gas is released from solution.’ 

Tooth and Company recommend that their beer, draught and 
bottled, be served at about 42 degrees Fahrenheit. Carlton and United 
Breweries also recommend a temperature of 42 degrees Fahrenheit. 
My own patient researches suggest that few publicans accept these 
recommendations. Beer in Sydney and Melbourne is often served at 
much lower temperatures, from 36 degrees to 38 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(Freezing point is 32 degrees F.) Western Australians seem to have 
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the coldest palates in the Commonwealth. Their draught beer is 
generally pulled at from 33 degrees to 34 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
into a chilled glass. 

In 1897, the German paper Der Gastwirth recommended tempera- 
tures of from 55 degrees to 60 degrees Fahrenheit as the most suitable 
for beer drinking! ‘The flavour is most effectively developed,’ it said. 
‘If taken into the system colder, the beer—especially if of low alcoholic 
content—is tasteless and dangerous to digestive organs... .’ 

If you served beer at 60 degrees to an Australian, he’d probably 
shave in it. 

When cold beer was introduced in Australia is uncertain. Professor 
Freeland dates it from the seventies, when, he says, beer-machines, or 
hand-pumps, made their appearance in public bars, and ice was first 
produced by refrigeration plants. But beer-machines were used in 
Sydney long before the seventies. 

Mr Edward Lee, of Bligh Street, Sydney, advertised in The Aus- 
tralian in February 1840 that he had just imported ‘a few SIX 
MOTION BEER engines, got up in the most splendid style in 
Mahogany and Rosewood, with all the latest patent improvements, 
stop-taps and cocks, union joints and ivory handles, far superior to 
anything of the kind ever imported here’. 

And ice in the sixties was regularly imported to Sydney from Wen- 
ham Lake in Canada. The arrival of a shipment was Big News. As the 
Illustrated Sydney News reported on 3 February 1855: 


Never did vessel drop anchor in our harbour more opportunely 
than the good ship Lowell, which arrived at the beginning of last 
week, loaded with her luxurious freight. The intense scorching heat 
of Monday and Tuesday rendered her advent doubly welcome 
and no sooner was the news of the nature of her freight bruited 
abroad than orders poured in from all directions for quantities 
varying from 1 cwt to 5 tons. We imagine Mr Poehlman, of the 
Café, George Street, to have been the largest speculator, if we may 
judge from the crowds that have lately thronged his saloon to indulge 
in ‘sherry cobblers’, ‘mint juleps’, and every species of cooling 
and refreshing drinks. 


Beer left too long in the refrigerator will lose flavour. I suppose 
there is little danger of this happening in an Australian household. 


But damn their eyes if they ever tries 
To rob the poor man of his beer. 


BEER anon 
AND THE BUDGET 


An anonymous English poet in 1885 wrote: 


Increase the price of Beer? The mere suggestion 
Brings British Liberty at once in question... 


British—and Australian—Liberty have been brought in question 
many times since those far-off hoppy days. 

In 1890, when the Victorian Government imposed a tax of threepence 
a gallon on beer, the Australian Brewers’ Fournal described it as ‘a 
crushing impost’, and urged that it be reduced by a penny. Two years 
later, the tax on all-malt beer was reduced to twopence a gallon so as 
to encourage the manufacture of beer using no sugar. Only 23 per 
cent of Victorian beer was then all-malt. In 1893, at the eighth annual 
meeting of the Castlemaine Brewing Company, in Melbourne, the 
Hon. N. Fitzgerald complained that ‘the enormous duty of threepence 
a gallon excise was 25 per cent of the selling market value of the article’. 
(Beer then sold wholesale for one shilling a gallon.’) In Victoria today, 
it represents about 66 per cent of the wholesale price of beer. 

The tax on beer in most Australian states was around threepence 
a gallon at the time of Federation. On 1 January 1902, the Federal 
Government fixed excise at this figure, and forgot to raise it till 1915 
when, under the stress of war, it was doubled. Since then, predatory 
Treasurers, anxious to balance their Budgets, have never been off the 
wretched beer-drinker’s back. This table of their ever-increasing 
demands should stir the entrails of every liberty-loving Australian, 
if any survive. I present it in today’s currency: 


Prior to 1914 2.5 cents per gallon 
1915 3.0" 3 
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Prior to 1917 EO = Nase 55 9% 
1918 10.0 2 2” ” 
March 1920 Bs BS ae ry) 
September 1920 We Vase Cael te eaeT) 
1939 20,0 hss <3 29 
1940 aie 33 35 bb) 
1941 DOOM ase PY) 
1942 45.8 oy) By) By) 
1 95 1 i ] 6 33 33 b>) 
1956 95.3, bn, ” 
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The beer drinker has become an enormous contributor to the 
national piggy-bank. Every time he spends 13 cents on a glass of beer, 
in, say, Victoria, the Commonwealth Government grabs 5 cents and 
the State Government 0.4 cents. That is to say, the Governments get 
42 per cent, and the pubkeeper and the brewery 58 per cent, of his money. 


How your beer money is split up in Victoria when you buy a seven. 


Publican 6.2c 
Commonwealth Government 5c 
Brewery 1.4c 
State Government 0.4c 
Total 13c 


Consider these figures from the balance sheet of Carlton and United 
Breweries for the year ended 30 June 1967. The group of companies 
paid approximately $120 million in excise duty—enough to pay the 
salary of twelve thousand Federal politicians—and $4,270,000 in 
income tax, leaving them with a net profit of only $7,766,256. 


But in spite of the enormous tax imposed on it, beer has remained 
a relatively cheap drink, compared with other beverages. A five-ounce 
cup of espresso coffee costs as much as twenty cents, the equivalent 
of eighty cents a pint. You can buy a pint of beer for twenty-eight cents. 
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Number of 
Price of : Bottles which minutes basic 
26 oz. bottle Male basic could be bought | wage earner 
Date of beer in Mabe with one had to work 
Sydney Sydney week’s wages to earn 
one bottle 
1925 1s. 1d £4. 4.0 777/13 30.95 
1940 isiesd LA D0 68 35.29 
1942 ls. 7d £4.15.0 60 40 
1947 iseacd £5.10.0 69 9/19 34.54 
1952 2s. 6d LAU LTO 94 4/5 25.31 
1957 Si rel £13.14.0 88 32/37 AT 
1969 37 cents $34.50 93 9/37 25.7 


In relation to wages, beer is cheaper today than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago. The table traces the price of a bottle of beer in Sydney 
over forty-five years, and compares it with the basic wage. (The basic 
wage, of course, is very much lower than the average wage. The 
average wage for males today is about $43.85, and for females $31.41.) 
The table shows how many bottles of beer you could buy with the 
basic wage at different times, if you spent all your wages on beer, and 
how long you would have had to work to earn the price of one bottle. 
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Mac’s Hotel, Franklin Street, Melbourne 
One of the last of the old coaching-day hotels to remain in 1ts original form 
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A signboard for the Goolwa Hotel, River Murray, 1866-69 


For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale. 
GLASS SAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


CONSCIOUS 


I 
The innocent beer-drinker who travels around Australia accompanied 
by his thirst needs a bar-fly’s Guide to Glasses when he enters a pub. 
The size of glasses in which beer can be legally served, and the names 
by which they are popularly known, vary bewilderingly from state 
to state. 

Let us begin with the most popular measure in New South Wales, 
the middy. In this state, it means ten ounces of beer. But call for a 
middy in Western Australia, and you are given only seven ounces. 
And in all the other states, the word is unknown. 

Even more alarming is the confusion over the word schooner. In 
New South Wales it stands for a noble vessel, containing fifteen 
ounces of the stuff, whereas in South Australia it means a miserable 
nine ounces! And in the other states, it means another sort of vessel 
altogether, with two or more masts. Not the sort of thing you’d call 
for in a crowded bar. 

Then there is that juvenile measure, the pony. In New South Wales 
it means five ounces, in Victoria and Western Australia four. Unknown 
elsewhere. 

A five-ounce beer in Queensland is a small beer. In Western Aus- 
tralia it is a glass. But a glass in New South Wales and Victoria means 
seven ounces. 

The word pot is used only in Victoria, Western Australia and Queens- 
land. In Victoria, it means ten ounces. (Until September 1953, a ten- 
ounce glass with a handle was known in Victoria, curiously enough, 
as a handle. These are now museum-pieces.) In Queensland also a pot 
is ten ounces, but in Western Australia the word applies variously to 
glasses containing ten, fifteen or twenty ounces. 
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‘Sleever’, an English provincial term for thirteen or fifteen ounces 
of beer, was current in the eastern states of Australia up to World War I. 
It is now forgotten. So is ‘Bishop Barker’, an old Sydney term for a 
large glass of beer. The Bulletin in 1892 defined this as the biggest 
measure of beer obtainable and derived it from the name of a very tall 
clergyman of the 1850s, Primate Barker. 

A twenty-ounce glass, the handsomest measure known to the 
Australian gullet, is called a pint in New South Wales, which is exactly 
what it is, i.e. twenty fluid ounces, or a little more than three-quarters 
of a standard 26 oz. bottle. But in South Australia, there is a reputed 
pint, which means only fifteen ounces, the equivalent of a New South 
Wales schooner. 

South Australia has another idiosyncratic measure, its six-ounce 
glass known as a butcher. Both the measure and the word are unknown 
in other parts of Australia. The word was coined in the 1850s when 
butchers from the abattoirs in North Terrace used to drink in the 
Newmarket hotel opposite. The abattoirs have been replaced by railway 
tracks but the pub remains. 

In Queensland, if you simply call for a beer, you'll get an eight- 
ounce glass. The only other state which recognises this measure is 
Tasmania. Curiously, the Tasmanians, though the second oldest 
beer-drinkers in Australia, have not evolved any vernacular terms for 
their measures. They call unequivocally for a four, a six, an eight or a 
ten, which may be the most sensible way of going about it. 

If you’ve struggled through these verbal confusions, you’ll welcome 
a simple tabulation of the facts: 


NEW SOUTH WALES VICTORIA 
oz. oz. 
Pony 5 Small Glass 
Glass or Seven 7 or Pony + 
Middy 10 Glass a 
Schooner 15 Pot 10 
Pint 20 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA QUEENSLAND 
oz. oz. 
Butcher 6 Small Beer 5 
Schooner 9 Beer 8 
Pint (reputed) 15 Pot 10 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA TASMANIA 
oz. 02. 
Pony 4 Four 4 
Glass 5 Six 6 
Middy 7 Eight 8 
Pot 10, 15 or 20 Ten 10 


Footnote: According to the Canberra Consumers’ Inc., a body of 
keen-eyed watchdogs, hotel glasses officially approved and branded by 
the Australian Hotels’ Association often contain less than the quantity 
stamped on them. The Association, of course, hotly—or coldly—denies 
this. But you can carry out a simple experiment yourself. Buy a thirteen- 
ounce can of beer and pour it into a fifteen-ounce glass. Many dis- 
illusioned drinkers report that it will fill the glass. 


II 


There was an old English custom, now happily obsolete, of pouring 
the dregs of customers’ glasses into a great flagon, and reselling it at a 
few pence a pint under the alluring name of ‘Old Trousers’. Revolting 
as this was, it wasn’t much worse than the practice, surviving in some 
Australian pubs, of washing glasses in a basin or sink of dirty water 
behind the bar. 

A glass for beer-drinking should be cool, clean and perfectly dry. 
Many a good drop has been spoiled by a bad glass. There is a scientific 
reason why the glass should be absolutely dry. The creamy, foamy head 
on your beer is caused by the carbonic acid gas in the beer combining 
with the air. When the beer is poured in a dry glass, air is trapped 
against the side and bottom of the glass, and combines with the gas. 
If the glass is wet, little air is trapped, and the beer pours ‘flat’. Yet 
when the Asher Joel Survey asked Sydney drinkers the question: Do 
you like a fresh glass for each drink?, 49.7 per cent replied ‘Yes’, but 
16.8 per cent said they preferred the ‘same glass unwashed’. 

Never serve beer in a glass that has contained milk, unless it has 
been zealously washed in hot salted water. The slightest trace of milk 
fat clinging to the glass will spoil the beer. 

The makers of Pilsener Urquell, the Czech brewery, recommend this 
method of serving their lager: Pour a little into the glass quickly so as 
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to build up a head, then let the rest flow slowly down the side of the 
tilted glass. 

To the sensitive beer-drinker, there is as much skill in pouring beer 
correctly as in pouring wine. I quote these explicit instructions from 
Elizabeth Craig’s authoritative text-book, Beer and Vittels: 


Don’t shake the bottle when opening it. If you do, the beer will 
gush forth. Pour as soon as opened into a beer glass. If left in the 
bottle it will soon turn flat. 

To pour out beer correctly, take the glass in your left hand. Now 
place the neck of the bottle close to the rim, then pour out, letting 
the beer flow down the inside of the glass until it is from half to 
two-thirds full. Don’t pour too quickly, or it will foam and overflow. 
When two-thirds full, hold the bottle over the glass and continue 
to pour out until the foam forms a crest or white cap on top of the 
beer. Whether serving it in your own home or over a bar, you will 
find if you follow this method it behaves itself in the glass, and 
doesn’t dribble over the edge. 


In Ireland, where pouring Guinness is a fine art, ‘a pint of plain’, 
with the correct amount of white collar above the rich vest-like black, 
is known poetically as a ‘parish priest’. 

But why is froth white? A writer in the Australian Brewers’ fournal 
gave this explanation in 1886: 


Porter, ale, tea, coffee, champagne, water, differ very considerably 
in colour; yet in all of these when froth is produced it is white. This 
appears to be due to the reflection of the light from the outer surface 
of the several bubbles. When the surface is thus broken up, we have 
a cluster of little spheres, each of which presents a reflection to the 
eye from some part of its surface; and as there may be tens of 
thousands of these in a very small space, the effects become united, 
and are recognised as a whiteness. It is simply an aggregation of 
small effects to produce one more conspicuous. If the bubbles are 
large, then fewer of them can be contained in a given area; conse- 
quently the number of convex reflecting surfaces is smaller, and the 
united effect less brilliant—in other words, less white. 

But it may still be asked by some of us—How is it that the froth 
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of a reddish liquid, such as beer, is white? The phenomenon of 
reflected light must again be appealed to for the means of solving this 
problem. The colour of a liquid (not its froth) is determined by the 
transmitted light, not the reflected. If liquor be contained in a 
transparent glass vessel held between the eye and the light, and we 
look through it, the eye receives the light transmitted by the liquid, 
and deems the colour of that light to be the colour itself; but if we 
pour the liquor into an open vessel, and look obliquely at the surface, 
we shail find that the colour does not deviate much from whiteness, 
whatever the transmitted colour may be. The liquid, whatever be its 
body-colour, is, when agitated, broken up into detached portions at 
its surface by the formation of bubbles, and each bubble reflects to 
the eye a portion of the light which falls upon it. Consequently, if 
this reflected light is nearly white in all cases, the resulting assemblage 
of bubbles, generally known as froth, must always appear white, or 
nearly white. We can easily understand the greater yellowness of the 
froth on strong Dublin stout than that on the pale Burton ale; the 
more tenacious liquor forms a thicker and consequently less clearly 
reflecting bubble than that on the more limpid. 


Remember this next time you blow the froth away. 


Henessy hung out his shingle 

over a pioneer pub; 

Henessy, Irish and single, 

stole his hotel from the scrub. 
PUB ‘DRYBLOWER’ MURPHY 


CRAWL 


I 

Australia’s first legal pub was opened in Parramatta in 1796 or 1797. 
The man who has the distinction of being the Founding Father of 
Australian bungdom was a French resident of London named James 
Larra, who in December 1787 was convicted at the Old Bailey of 
stealing, appropriately enough, a silver tankard, valued at five pounds. 
Larra’s plea that he was drunk at the time did not save him from a 
sentence of death, but this was commuted to a life sentence. He arrived 
in Sydney with the Second Fleet in 1790, and six years later, after 
being granted a conditional pardon, married a French girl, also a con- 
vict. He built a small one-room wattle-and-daub hut at Parramatta, 
on the site now occupied by the Court House, and was granted a 
licence to conduct it as an inn under-the sign of the Masons Arms, 
later changed to the Freemasons Arms. 

In 1800, he acquired the lease of the land and built a larger house 
of brick, with bedrooms, in which he dispensed French food cooked 
by a Parisian cook. Francois Peron, who visited Sydney in 1802, 
reported gratefully in his A Voyage of Discovery to the Southern 
Hemisphere that Host Larra served ‘the best wines, food served on 
plate, and decanters and glasses of the purest flint, nor were the eatables 
inferior to the liquor’. It is doubtful whether this standard could be 
matched in the Parramatta of today (population 110,000). 

In 1821, the Freemasons Arms was taken over by Andrew Nash, who 
enlarged it considerably and renamed it the Woolpack Inn. It became 
the venue for fashionable balls and dinners. One dinner, given to 
farewell Governor Brisbane in November 1825, lasted till dawn. The 
present Woolpack Inn, across the street from the original building, 
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holds the oldest continuous licence in Australia; but the oldest hotel 
in Australia still functioning in its original building is the Macquarie 
Arms at Windsor, New South Wales. Unfortunately, like most historic 
buildings in Australia, it has been abominably defaced by generations 
of vandals. 


The Macquarie Arms, built in 1814, functioned as an inn until 1835, 
when it was leased to the 50th West Kent Regiment as an officers’ 
mess. From 1840 till 1870, it was occupied as a private home. In 1874, it 
was relicensed and reopened under the inspiring name of the Royal 
Hotel. In 1960, it reverted to its original name, but not, alas, to its 
original form. 


The original salmon-coloured sandstock brick building was of two 
storeys with attics and cellars. A verandah and outbuildings were 
added later. The windows had external louvred cedar shutters and 
internal solid folding shutters of cedar. When I last visited the hotel, 
the external shutters had disappeared and the internal shutters had 
been painted into the jambs with oak graining. Professor Freeland 
gives a more grisly report on what successive publicans or the brewery 
that owns it have done to one of the finest examples of indigenous 
Australian architecture: 


In 1930, the building was ravished in a fit of modernisation. .. . The 
verandah was crudely extended to two floors with a harsh asbestos- 
cement balustrade . . . harsh lining and flush ply-wood doors were 
insensitively strewn throughout the first floor, much of the cedar 
panelling and joining, including one of the two entrance doorways, 
fanlight, sidelight, glass et al., was covered with paint, killing the 
crispness of craftsmanship, while chrome, linoleum and tiles improved 
the bar-room.... 


Similar atrocities have been perpetrated on many other historic 
New South Wales inns. Wiseman’s Inn, near the junction of the 
Hawkesbury River and the Macdonald River, was licensed by Solomon 
Wiseman, another French ex-convict, as the Packet Inn in 1821. Today, 
altered almost beyond recognition, it has become a noisy teenage 
Heaven for Sunday drinking, appropriately garnished with dreadful 
murals, ‘Ye Olde’ this-and-that, and spurious legends of bloody deeds. 
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The most recent victim of this tarting-up process is the Surveyor- 
General at Berrima, NSW, a two-storey stone building erected by 
James Harper in 1834, and owned by his descendants until 1929. It 
was saved from de-licensing and possible demolition in 1961 by special 
legislation framed to protect ‘historic’ buildings. But unfortunately, 
in an attempt to woo young people, its character has been drastically 
changed. It has been given a timber and glass bar, a juke-box, a dance- 
floor, and wholly inappropriate murals. 

Even in Tasmania, where the despoiling hand of ‘progress’ has not 
been quite as ruthless as on the mainland, many historic pubs have 
suffered ignominiously. The oldest continuously licensed hotel building 
in Australia is Hobart’s Alexandra Hotel, so re-named when corpulent 
King Edward VII came to the throne in 1910. Previously, it had been 
the Hope and Anchor. It was built before 1818. “The original building 
still stands,’ says Professor Freeland, ‘much altered over the years ... 
but it is still recognisable under its accretions.’ This cannot be said of 
another vintage Tasmanian pub, the well-known Bush Inn at New 
Norfolk, which grew out of a small two-storey rectangular brick build- 
ing erected in 1825. It was greatly enlarged in 1840, when wide veran- 
dahs overlooking the Derwent River were added, and many more 
additions were made in later years, but it still retained its colonial 
character. This did not survive the extensive alterations that took 
place in the 1930s. Again to quote Professor Freeland: 


These changes were carried out in a strong fit of romanticism and 
with a deliberate striving for effect. Lead-lighted oriel windows 
over the old main entrance and the end wall were added, and the 
hipped roof was replaced with half-timbered gables. The result was 
to change the typically bland early Australian original into a sort of 
Dickensian inn of nineteenth-century England—charming, delight- 
ful, but a little self-conscious even in Tasmania. 


The Custom House Hotel, at the corner of Murray Street and 
Morrison Street, Hobart, erected in 1846, retains much of its original 
character. It is a stone building with rounded corners, a feature not 
found in any other part of Australia. 

Victoria has not been very kind to its old pubs. Perhaps the best- 
known is the Prince’s Bridge Hotel in Melbourne, opposite Flinders 
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Street station, though few of the hundreds who throng its bars every 
day would recognise it by this name. It is universally known as Young 
and Jackson’s, the names of two of its former licensees, young diggers 
who, having made money in New Zealand, took over the hotel in 1875. 


The original building, a three-storey bluestone residence, with a 
butcher’s shop on the ground floor, was erected in 1854. In 1861, it 
was converted into a hotel with twenty-three bedrooms and two bars. 
Three other buildings have from time to time been incorporated into 
the present complex, behind its hideous facade of advertisements and 
neon signs. Young and Jackson’s today, crowded, noisy and uncom- 
fortable, is a typical Australian pub, distinguished from dozens of 
equally uncouth establishments only by the famous nude painting of 
Chloe which dominates one of its bars. Chloe, painted by the French 
artist Chevalier Jules Lefebvre, won a Grand Medal at the Paris Salon 
in 1876, and was the sensation of Australia’s first international exhi- 
bition, in Sydney’s Garden Palace in 1879. She was an equal sensation 
at the Melbourne Exhibition the following year, before passing into 
the hands of an eminent Melbourne surgeon, Thomas Fitzgerald. 
After his death, Messrs Young and Jackson bought her in 1909 for 
eight hundred pounds, since when she has surveyed the daily beer 
swill with unchanging marmoreal calm. The Parisian model for Chloe 
killed herself after an unhappy love-affair by drinking a decoction of 
match-heads. 


One Melbourne pub that has miraculously survived is Mac’s Hotel 
in Franklin Street, a two-storey bluestone building which opened its 
bar doors in January 1855, and was for many years a terminal for the 
stage-coaches that plied between Melbourne and the goldfields. The 
verandah was added about 1914, but the original structure is little 
changed. 


The oldest hotel in Western Australia is the United Services Hotel 
in St George’s Terrace, Perth, though the original building erected in 
1833 has long been obscured by alterations and additions. It was a 
two-storey brick house named Hodges’ Hotel, after the proprietress, 
Mary Hodges, the industrious wife of a discharged soldier, George 
Hodges. In 1838, it was taken over by a flamboyant Englishman, 
Henry Laroche Cole, the bastard son of Lord Cole, who added many 
rooms, and in 1840 renamed it the United Services Hotel. (Gaudy 
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life-size paintings of Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington decorated 
the new building.) Cole again enlarged the hotel in 1865, the year 
before his death, and more extensive alterations were made in 1896. 
But part of both the 1833 and 1840 buildings can be traced beneath 
the present Victorian facade. 


Two old Sydney pubs have survived with comparatively little 
mutilation: the Lord Nelson and the Hero of Waterloo. Both are in the 
Rocks, that once-notorious area between Circular Quay and Darling 
Harbour now straddled by the approaches to the Harbour Bridge. 
The Lord Nelson, on the corner of Argyle Place and Kent Street, is 
Sydney’s oldest hotel. It was built by Richard Phillips as a private home 
in 1834, and, after being enlarged, was licensed as a pub in 1843. The 
interior was completely rebuilt in 1922, a suspended canopy was 
added at the first-floor level, and the walls below smothered in those 
abominable cream tiles which are the hideous hall-mark of the brewery- 
controlled pub in New South Wales. But the main part of the building 
around the public bar is as it was when Phillips built it as a residence 
in 1834. 


The Hero of Waterloo, a three-storey sandstone building, about which 
the usual accretion of nonsensical legends has grown, is at the corner 
of Windmill and Lower Fort Streets, across the road from the Garrison 
Church. It was licensed in 1845, and apart from internal alterations, 
and the inevitable rash of vomit-coloured tiles on the walls, has not 
been altered much since. The old gas-lamp that once flickered over the 
corner entrance to the bar has, of course, been replaced by a neon 
sign. The Hero has an interesting architectural feature: the false 
windows which were bricked up to avoid the window-tax that was in 
operation when it was built. 


II 


The English pub, or ale-house, has been praised by generations of 
English writers. Goldsmith wrote feelingly of one in The Deserted Village: 


Low hes that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where graybeard mirth and smiling toil retired; 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale, went round. 
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And Leigh Hunt, in The Village Alehouse, wrote: 


Dear ramblers all—an Alehouse sign 
You'll own as good a sight as greet ye: 
When summer’s long, long mornings shine, 
Where leisure reigns, and ‘ All hail’ meet ye. 


There limps the ostler with his pails 

And there the landlord stalks inspector; 
Two farmers there discuss their sales 

And drain by turns one goblet’s nectar. 


‘No sir,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘there is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man, by which so much happiness is produced, as by a 
good tavern or inn.’ 
| Compare this warm tribute to the English inn of the mid-eighteenth 
: century with a rather less enthusiastic tribute to the Australian inn in 

the mid-nineteenth century. In 1853, Captain Foster Fyans, a veteran 
of the Peninsular War, who was the Commissioner of Crown Lands 
for the Portland district, wrote to the Victorian Governor, Charles 
La Trobe: 


Of all the impositions inflicted on mankind an inn in the district 
is the most dreadful abomination. It appears to me the licensee 
considers only one duty, that is, to persecute and victimise the 
traveller... his sole object is money—not to make it honestly by a 
return of common comfort. 


In 1843, a traveller in Queensland, Henry Stewart Russell, also had 
a memorable encounter with an Australian pub. He stayed at the 
recently-opened Victoria Hotel in Brisbane, situated in what is now 
Brisbane’s city centre: 


‘Waiter! can we get beds here tonight?’ I well recollect on this 
occasion, in company with some weary ones, after a hot ride from 
the west. ‘Can’t tell,’ was the boozy snarl from the throat of a slipper- 
shod biped . . . ‘Can’t tell, there’s some coves in them bunks! they 
can make room for you, rouse ’em out.’ ‘Well, let us have some 
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dinner, something to eat.’ ‘You'll have to take what ye can get then, 
so I tell-ee,’? growled the baboon. . . . Oh, that dinner! . . . In front 
of the doors, a long table, on which chops of mutton, or steaks of 
beef, just killed, shot out of a frying-pan in company with potent 
onions and floods of boiling grease, followed each other, morning, 
noon and night, on which wayfarers were expected to tertiate each 
day the tough teeth-task, accompanied only through the soft in- 
sipidity of squashed pumpkins and sweet potatoes. All the stuff 
issued out of a filthy kitchen at the back . . . now and then, an un- 
tainted swirl of air would vainly attempt to qualify the meaty, 
fatty steam within. Repulsive enough; yet hunger must grab and 
grub; what wonder that such solids sorely tried the complacences 
of degustation, deglutition, and digestion, and too often drove the 
Queensland diners from disgusting diet to disgust-drowning de- 
coctions. 


Another traveller who recorded his disenchantment with Australian 
pubs was Mr E. H. D’Avigdor, who under the pen-name of ‘Wanderer’ 
described his antipodean adventures in 1887: “There is one serious 
drawback to travel in Australia and New Zealand—the very poor 
accommodation offered by the hotels,’ he wrote. And he referred 
specifically to the dining-room: 


In all the provincial towns, you can ebtain dinner only at the hotels, 
and only at a fixed time. If you should, unfortunately for yourself, 
arrive after that hour (which is generally six in the larger towns) 
you may, by the favour of the landlord, obtain tea and cold meat, 
but never dinner. . . . In fact, the principle is this: the hotel-keeper 
considers himself as good as anyone who patronises his establish- 
ment. His own dinner hour is, say, five o’clock; and he has no objection 
to sharing his meal with you, a chance traveller, if you arrive before 
that hour and pay the proper price. But if you were to offer him £2 


a head to supply you with a meal at seven, he would most probably 
be insulted. 


The pattern for Australian pub-keeping seems to have been estab- 
lished by John Pascoe Fawkner, one of the fathers of Melbourne, and 
the proprietor of its first pub, the Royal Hotel, which stood on the site 
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of the Customs House in Flinders Street. ‘Garryowen’ describes him 
presiding over ‘a queer sort of table d’héte (or, as he translated it, “table 
hotty”) and in distributing the viands he was not only capricious but 
peremptory’. 


One had to take whatever the host gave him, fat or lean, under- or 
over-done: the whimsical taste of the carver was alone consulted, 
and if any eater dared to have a choice or opinion or taste of his own, 
the knife and fork were twirled in his face, and he was snarlingly 
told that if he did not like what he got (though too good for him) he 
had better clear out and go elsewhere, the irascible little Boniface 
being well aware that ‘elsewhere’ meant ‘nowhere’. 


Nineteenth-century inns were not always quite as unpleasant. James 
Demarr in his Adventures in Australia Fifty Years Ago (1893) relates 
how he staggered penniless into a pub in Berrima after being robbed 
by bushrangers. Mine host, an ex-poacher, not only looked after him 
and his horse, but gave him money, so that he could continue his 
journey. ‘An inkeeper . . . seldom or never refused food and shelter to 
a belated traveller, even if no payment was promised,’ Demarr wrote. 
Professor Freeland’s comment is to the point: 


Demarr’s experience of the warm hospitality and understanding 
kindness of the early country inkeepers is in the true traditions of 
their antecedents. . . . In the larger towns, from the middle of the 
century, it waned, to be replaced by the surly or disdainful incivility, 
or occasional sycophantic obsequiousness, that became traditional 
for anyone who did not want merely to drink. 


III 
As a frequent traveller on the Hume Highway between Sydney and 
Melbourne, I have often wrestled with pub fare no more attractive 
than the meal Russell tackled at the Victoria in 1843. When D. W. 
Brogan, Professor of Political Science at Cambridge, visited Australia 
in 1947, he wrote in the London Spectator: ‘The food in public places 
in Australia would shock the traveller used to Ireland or the Deep 
South, Even dealing with a potato is beyond the culinary resources of 
an Australian hotel.’ There were restaurants, of course, in Sydney and 
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Melbourne, run by New Australians, where the food was good, Brogan 
conceded. But to the Australian pub-keeper he offered this advice: 


I would like to suggest to a great country rightly proud of its achieve- 
ments in plant and animal genetics, to devote a little research into 
the cooking of the potato, and cooking meat without hiding the 
burnt offering under a horrible congealing axle-grease gravy. 


The Sydney writer Alexander Macdonald, too, has had some un- 
forgettable gastronomic experiences in Australian pubs. I quote from 
a moving article he wrote on this subject in the magazine The 
Epicurean in 1968: 


Breakfast: Snags (or ‘sausages’ as some snobs call them) and bullock’s 
liver are the two basic ingredients of this meal. Preparation is simple. 
Every good Bung, of course, will have simmering on his stove a huge 
cauldron of water in which the daily issue of snags are parboiled. 

The water itself is never discarded. At the end of each week, 
enriched by the constant simmering of snags, it will not only serve 
to make instant coffee, but also come in useful as a nutritious stock 
on which to base the thin vegetable soup for the daily dinner. 


About two hours prior to breakfast the parboiled snags should 
be hoiked out of the cauldron and.fried in dripping until they are 
the colour of charcoal. They are then set aside to cool (for an hour 
or so) until they are gelid enough to be laid on the guests’ plates. 

As for liver, I understand that there are certain epicene characters 
who prefer their liver sliced thin, and sautéed lightly in the sub- 
stance butter until it is pink in the middle. Let us hope that no self- 
respecting Bung will tolerate this sort of flummery in his kitchen. 
Liver, in long, thick slabs, must be deep-fried in dripping for about 
twenty minutes—or until it acquires such a vitreous outer shell 
that it can scarcely be dinted with a tomahawk. 


The interior of this carapace should yield a dark grey porous 
material not unlike soapstone. 


Such is a true Liver a la Bung, as perfected by countless generations 


of Hogans, O’Learys and other illustrious names in the roll-call of 
bush publicans. 
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The poet A. D. Hope tells the story of an American staying in a 
country hotel in Australia who was offered for his evening meal a plate 
of cold meat and potatoes. Timorously, he asked the waitress: ‘Do you 
think I could have a little salad to go along with it?’ She looked at him 
in astonishment, and turning to the other guests, announced: ‘This 
bastard thinks it’s Christmas!’ Jeanne MacKenzie, who relates this 
story with relish in her book Australian Paradox, supplements it with 
a story told her about a Dutchman in a hotel in Cairns. It was the 
rainy season and he was a little shaken to find that the floor of his 
room was entirely under water. He hurried away to find the manager, 
who listened, quite unperturbed, to the complaint. After a few moments 
of silence, the manager looked up and said: “The bed’s still dry, isn’t it?’ 

Paul McGuire, who visited hundreds of Australian pubs in search of 
material for his book Inns of Australa (1952), encountered ‘several 
score or more’ pub-keepers who referred him to the Greeks when he 
mentioned food (‘and what Australian travellers would do without 
the Greeks’ steak-and-egg joints, we cannot imagine’), and one who said 
to two luggage-laden women travellers: ‘Help with your things? 
Listen, dearies, you’re lucky to get a bloody room!’ Mr McGuire 
summed up sadly: “We have met, in brief, too many people unfit for 
the vocation. We have met creatures whose only interest is the profits 
in beer. . . . Too many Australian hotels fail in common civility and 
plumbing.’ 


IV 
The English pub has retained much of its eighteenth-century character, 
as described by Dr Johnson. The Australian pub has retained much 
of its nineteenth-century character, as described by Messrs Fyans 
and Russell. 
Mr J. T. Lang in his reminiscences, J Remember, recalls the country 
hotels of New South Wales in the early 1900s: 


Towns like Wagga, Hay and Bourke had more hotels than general 
stores. There was at least a hotel on every street corner and in some 
cases a couple in between. Conditions were primitive. The Bush- 
men’s Arms was often a lean-to shack with a couple of barrels 
inside. Many were what was known as bloodhouses, the resorts of 
thugs, robbers, and criminals. 
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The Australian pub became more and more a beer-filling station, 
and less and less an inn or hotel. In 1929 during one of the periodic 
debates on Liquor in the New South Wales Parliament, Sir Joseph 
Carruthers said: ‘We have to look at licensed hotels not merely as 
places for the sale of liquor. ...I have been down to the south coast 
and it has been a pitiable spectacle to see people coming in in their 
motor cars to the door of a hotel and being refused accommodation. 
They can get a drink . . . but they cannot get accommodation.’ 

In 1964, during yet another debate in New South Wales on the 
Liquor Act, the leader of the Country Party, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bruxner, was equally unflattering about hotel-keepers: “The great 
brewing companies . . . have become the owners of a great many of the 
hotels or are in a position to control the management and sale of licences 
of those hotels,’ he said. ‘... If the hotel-keepers are asked, they will 
admit that after they have paid for the licence, they have nothing left 
with which to effect improvements to their hotels and to give the 
public a service that it has a right to expect. Everyone who travels 
knows that with few exceptions the chances of getting good service 
and accommodation are not very great. Drink is always obtainable .. . 
but if a guest wants a couple of eggs, it is a hard job.’ 

During and after World War II the ill-repute of the Australian 
publican reached its nadir. Draught beer disappeared from hotels 
except for one one-hour or two half-hour sessions a day, and bottled 
beer almost entirely—unless you were,an American serviceman, or a 
night-club proprietor, prepared to pay exorbitant black-market prices. 
(When the official price of beer was 1s. 7d. a bottle, the standard 
black-market price was 5s.) Publicans took delivery of their bottled 
beer by one door, and immediately despatched it to a night-club, or 
sly-grog merchant, by another, shaking their heads sadly when a 
customer pleaded for a bottle or two. 

They had other stratagems which did not endear them to drinkers. 
Even in the brief periods when beer was ‘on’—and the sacred ‘our was 
often controlled by the peremptory ringing of an electric bell or 
buzzer—it would perhaps ‘go off’ in the public bar, to be available 
only at a higher price in the saloon bar; or bottied beer would be 
substituted for draught at a 50 per cent surcharge! (Some publicans 
would sell a few bottles of beer provided you also bought a bottle of 
undrinkable and unsaleable creme de menthe, or banana liqueur, or 


All tourists, and swagmen, and bagmen, and miners, 

All botanists, artists, and bold Alpine climbers, 

Who venture to travel the rough Yarra track, 

Or on foot, or by coach, or on fleet Gurse’s back !. 

Be ye pilgrims to Nature and Beauty's fair shrines, 

Or delvers in caves, where the sun never shines! 

If you wish to preserve your full vigour and mettle, ot 
The AUSTRALIAN HOTEL, kept by Host Maurice Keppel, 7 
At Maryseille township, is jast the right place 
To dine or to sup, and to sleep in calm peace x 

The riands are wholesome, the liquors are pure, 

Theres champagne for the rich, and good ale for the poor; 
There's abundance of ‘feed,’ and safe stalls for your nays, 

And besides there’s a Store to replenish your ‘swags.’ | 

The bedrooms are fidy, and airy, and clean, ‘ 

And the windows look out o'er a rich garden scene, 

Where the juicy rock-melon holds prominent place, 

And the homelier pumpkin displays its plump. face, 

Where flowers and fruits vie in tempting the sense, 

And the hop and the raspberry garnish the fence. 

The landscape is elosed by a ferest-clad hill, 

And you catch the faint sound of a murmuring rill : 

The whole scene, so tranquil, soon woos you to rest, 

And you sink to repose but to dream. of the blest! 

If to look on the*beautiful gladdens your heart, 

If you cherish fair science, or cultivate art, oe 
Then rise with the dawning, and grasp your good staff, 
And fling back the Jackass boisterous laugli, 

As buoyant and fresh from the slumbers of night, 
You hasten to gaze, with a lover's delight, 2 

On the babbling Stephenson's picturesque ‘falls,’ - 

Or the giant ‘Cathedral’s huge towring walls;. 
While the sweet song of birds rises mellow and clear, — 
_As their matin hymn swells on theaworshipper's ear! 
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Mr. Public-House (notorious for the shortness of his measure): ‘Look out, Sam, there’s a 
fly in your beer!’ 


Sam the Sufferer (meaningly): ‘Oh, it’s all right, boss. It ain’t deep enough to drownd the 
pore little beggar.’ 


Short-measure! 
The mean publicans of 1905 [The Bulletin] 
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some similar emetic product of local backyard chemistry.) The publican 
in those days was an arrogant, predatory and boorish dictator. It is not 
surprising that he is still little esteemed in Australia, though it is 
possible that some contemporary practitioners may be innocently 
suffering from the sins of their fathers. (Deuteronomy 5:9) 

In 1957, facing increasing competition from motels and clubs—the 
number of licensed clubs in New South Wales had risen from 253 in 
1947 to over a thousand in 1957—the United Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association commissioned Asher Joel Advertising Pty Ltd. to find out 
why so many drinkers preferred clubs to pubs, and what could be 
done about it. The result was a splendidly documented and spiritedly 
damning report. It told the publicans unequivocally that they had 
better pull their beery socks up, that is to say, provide drinkers in 
hotels with the comfort, good service, politeness, quietness and cleanli- 
ness that they enjoyed in clubs. 


Vv 

The Australhan Brewing Journal, in 1894, deplored the fact that 
brewers in Australia were despised, whereas in England they were 
highly respected. ‘A country brewer (an Englishman), who recently 
returned to Melbourne, informed us that he was completely shut off 
from society in the town in which he was working, because he did not 
care to make friends of the butcher, baker, et hoc genus omne, and those 
of the class he had been used to associate with in the Old Country, 
such as bankers, doctors, etc., looked down upon him because of his 
calling,’ reported the Journal. And it offered the explanation that 
brewers were looked down upon because of their association with 
pub-keepers: 


There is no doubt but that, taken as a whole, the class of people who 
take up pub-keeping as a business in Australia are not the most 
select or well-bred specimens of our human kind. As the brewer 
manufactures the article the publican retails, any gentleman in 
Australia who joins the ranks of the working brewers should do so 
with his eyes open to the fact that he will be ostracised by a large 
section of the community. .. 

In England, brewing is an aristocratic business to engage in; but in 
Australia, the people who view the industry in this favourable light 
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are in a decided minority. .. . We do not venture to predict when a 
practical brewer’s social position in Australia will, combined with 
his occupation, unquestionably entitle him to the universal respect 
that he would otherwise undoubtedly secure were he engaged in what 
are ignorantly considered more genteel or respectable occupations. 


When the New South Wales Legislative Assembly in 1901 debated the 
question of ‘tied houses’ (pubs owned or controlled by a brewery and 
forced to sell only its specified products—in 1954, 69 per cent of the 
pubs in New South Wales were ‘tied’), one member spoke of the ‘social 
odium’ of keeping a hotel and another said that hotel-keeping was ‘a 
trade upon which embark many men who cannot succeed at other 
things and some who cannot succeed in this’. 

‘It is always dangerous to assume that the habits and attitudes of one 
country can be translated, by virtue merely of wishes, to remote and 
different communities,’ wrote Mr P. D. (now Sir Phillip) Phillips in a 
famous report on drinking in Victoria. And he added rather wistfully: 
‘But no traveller in Europe who has enjoyed the enthusiastic pride of 
the small rural hotelier in his “house” and the attention which he 
lavishes on his “‘guests” will wish to abandon the possibility that the 
same result, no doubt expressed in our national idiom, will become 
general in Australia.’ 

Let us not abandon the possibility. It is also possible that we will be 
enjoying the hospitality ofan enthusiastic Australian hotelier on the moon. 


VI 

It’s a pity that such a pleasant commodity as beer should be distributed 
by such unpleasant creatures as publicans. The average Australian 
‘bung’ has about as much charm as a frustrated taipan, or a tiger with 
a toothache. There are honourable exceptions, of course, and I hope 
you are lucky enough to know one. But generally the Australian publi- 
can bears the same resemblance to the genial English ‘guv’nor’ as a 
crocodile does to a koala. 

A survey made in the United Kingdom showed that not more than 
15 per cent of customers chose their pub primarily for the beer. Equally 
important elements determining their choice were the facilities for 
meals and games, the personalities of the landlord and his wife and 
staff, and the furnishings and decorations. A similar survey in Australia 
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would be instructive. Not more than 15 per cent of our drinkers, 
I am sure, would be interested in anything but the beer. How could 
they be when they have been brought up in a country where pubs have 
never cared a hoot about meals, games, furnishings or decorations, and 
where the personalities of landlord, wife and staff have been about as 
attractive as the personalities of hippopotami? 

When Asher Joel Advertising Pty Ltd inquired into the ‘proper 
reputation’ of licensees, it recommended that ‘the industry take action 
to re-educate the public to think of the hotel-keeper as the type of man 
which analysis of the survey returns shows him to be—a family man, 
a member of a church, and a citizen with civic interests’. 

Unfortunately, some of these civic-minded, church-going family men 
still treat with contempt not only their customers, but also their beer, 
watering it fraudulently to increase their profits. A check made by the 
New South Wales Department of Health in 1950—two years after the 
Asher Joel recommendations—revealed adulteration of beer ranging 
from 2.6 to 4.1 gallons of water per 36 gallon keg. 

An extraordinary state of affairs was disclosed in Federal Parliament 
on 4 June 1968, when Senator Poyser (Lab., Victoria) rose from his 
red leather seat in the august Senate chamber and put a series of 
questions, of which he had previously given notice, to the Minister 
for Customs and Excise, Senator Scott. These questions, or the 
answers to them, vitally affected the pockets and pleasure of thousands 
of Victorian beer-lovers. 

They were: 


(1) Have Customs and Excise officers in Victoria found that beer 
has been diluted with water in a number of hotels in that state? 


(2) Is it a fact that the Collector of Customs, Victoria, advised the 
President of the Victorian branch of the Australian Hotels’ Associ- 
ation of this fact on 12 December 1967? 

(3) Why has this information only just been made public? 

(4) Why did the Collector of Customs, in his correspondence, 


indicate that no action will be taken for a breach of section 60 of the 
Beer Excise Act 1901-1966, and why have no prosecutions been made? 


(5) Will the Minister, in the public interest, table in the Senate a list 
of the names of the hotels in which this offence was detected? 
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One would have thought that Senator Scott, always briskly alert 
and anxious to protect the public from bad books, would have been 
equally anxious to protect it from bad beer. But his replies were 
curiously evasive. He admitted that ‘investigations by customs and 
excise officers at over one hundred hotels in Victoria’ had disclosed 
that ‘the alcoholic strength of beer in several instances was lower than 
the recorded strength as delivered from the brewery’. He admitted 
that the Collector of Customs had advised the President of the Victorian 
branch of the Australian Hotels’ Association of these nefarious practices. 
But he went on to say that, after taking legal advice, it has been decided 
not to prosecute the wicked hotel-keepers and, because of this, there 
was no reason to make the information public or to name the offending 
publicans. 

I doubt if a more extraordinary statement has ever been given in the 
House. Here were licensed publicans breaking the law, twice robbing 
the public, and getting away with it. No doubt they still are. They 
were robbing the public twice because they were giving the drinker less 
beer than he paid for, and they were giving the Government—which 
means every Australian, drinker or non-drinker—less beer tax than it 
was entitled to. The Commonwealth grabs $1.1375 excise on every 
gallon of beer sold, one of the highest beer taxes in the world. And this 
tax is based not on the alcoholic content of the beer, as in England, 
but on the volume, whatever its strength. So the publican who sells 
watered beer is robbing the Commonwealth by selling beer on which 
he has paid no excise. 

Look at these figures. A publican who adds 2 gallons of water to 
an 18-gallon barrel—and he can do this with little fear of detection— 
will make an extra $4 profit on every barrel. If he sells 24 ‘eighteens’ 
a week, quite a modest turnover, his extra profit will be over $100 
a week. By selling 48 gallons of beer on which no excise has been paid, 
he is robbing the Commonwealth, which means you and me and the 
bloke next door, of over $50 a week, or $2,600 a year. Multiply this 
by perhaps the many thousands of dishonest publicans in Australia, 
and you finish up with two or three million dollars a year of revenue 
going down the drain—or slop tray, to use a more appropriate metaphor. 

Yet these revelations evoked no comment in the Victorian press, and 
no protests from the Victorian public. 

In New South Wales it is illegal to sell beer which has an alcoholic 
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strength of less than 7.3 per cent proof spirit, corresponding to 3.3 per 
cent of alcohol by weight. No other State offers the beer drinker this 
sturdy protection. But adulteration of beer is an offence under section 60 
of the Commonwealth Beer Excise Act which reads, ‘No person shall 
add any liquid to beer after it has been removed from a brewery with 
intent to fraudulently increase its bulk.’ 

This Act defines beer as ‘any liquor upon which under the name of 
beer any excise duty imposed by Parliament is payable’. Excise is 
payable on beer only if the alcoholic strength is more than 2 per cent 
proof. If you can make a beer less than 2 per cent proof that tastes like 
the real thing, you can make your fortune. There would be no tax on 
it, and you could sell it in milk-bars, any hour of the day or night, at 
less than half the price of the present brews. 


VII 

Typical of the Australian pub-keeper’s contemptuous attitude towards 
his customers is the surly refusal of most Melbourne publicans to serve 
bottled beer in their bars. Some pretend this is illegal, which is not 
true. Others refuse peremptorily without condescending to offer an 
explanation. The well-known Melbourne advertising executive and 
writer, Mr R. R. Walker, a dedicated bottled-beer drinker, pursued 
this matter doggedly, but unsuccessfully, with letters to the Licensing 
Court, the Chief Secretary, and the Australian Hotels’ Association. 
The Chief Executive Officer of the Association replied: 


My Executive has considered your letter and has instructed me to 
advise you that it is the prerogative of the licensee to determine 
whether or not he shall serve bottled beer to customers in his Public 
and Saloon Bars and Lounges, and there is no compulsion on the 
licensee to serve bottled beer. 


The fact that the customer might prefer bottled beer is unimportant. 
In an Australian pub, The Customer is Nearly Always Wrong. 


10 


Do the bushmen, down for pleasure, 
miss the everlasting stars 

When they drink and flirt and so on 
in the glow of private bars? 


CALLED HENRY LAWSON 
TO THE BAR 


I 
One sultry day in January 1884, a number of zealous, sweating Sydney 
citizens met in the City Hall to demand the Abolition of Barmaids in the 
colony of New South Wales. One of the most eloquent speakers, Mr 
Cyril Haviland, cried impassionedly: “This is no sectarian affair, but 
one in which Jews and Gentiles, Roman Catholic and Protestant and 
Free-thinker, be he Atheist, Deist, or Pantheist, should work side by side 
for the country’s good, and rid the colony of the social curse which not 
only makes drunkards of our sons, but prostitutes of our daughters!’ 

This unusually ecumenical appeal, in an age of rabid sectarianism, 
evoked loud applause. " 

The campaign to abolish barmaids, on the grounds that they des- 
troyed young men and were themselves destroyed, became very active 
in the eighties, particularly in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide, where 
there was a constant eruption of protests, deputations, and petitions. 
The campaigners were less concerned with the fact that barmaids 
often worked from nine in the morning till two o’clock next morning, 
sometimes even without a toilet break, than with the foul conversation 
that fell upon their blushing ears, and the possibility of their being 
prostitutes. 

Archdeacon Francis Bertie Boyce, a vigorous Sydney campaigner 
against alcohol, wrote in his book The Drink Problem in Australia 
(1893): ‘A pretty girl is frequently engaged to attract soft young men, 
and keep them hanging about the bar, and when nature’s bloom has 
left her cheek, paint is often used. May the day soon arrive when no 
fair Australian girl shall be allowed, or even be willing, to help gild the 
wine cup or beer glass with her attractive, and, alas! her most dangerous 
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presence. May the women of Australia rest not until their sisters are 
prevented from following so dishonourable and lowering a calling.’ 
| And he rounded off his chapteron ‘Barmaids’ with a moving poem: 


Wanted, a beautiful barmaid, 

To serve at a City bar; 

A plain-looking girl would mar trade, 
And would prove too slow by far. 

Her eyes must be blue as a violet, 
Or as black as a jetty sloe: 

But they must not be over modest, 
But sparkle, and burn, and glow! 


Wanted, a beautiful barmaid, 
To shine in a drinking den; 
To entrap the youth of the nation, 
And ruin the City men; 
To brighten destruction’s pathway, 
False gleams with dark fate to blend; 
To stand near Despair’s dark gateway, 
To hide Sin’s sad bitter end. | 


So—Wanted, a beautiful barmaid, 
To serve in a drinking store; 

A girl who’s an adept at witching, 
Who has served in the trade before, 

Gifted with beauty the rarest, 
To garnish a drinking den, 

And who is the sweetest and fairest, 
To ruin the City men. 


II 
In 1884, a bill to abolish barmaids introduced into the New South 
Wales Legislative Council was defeated by only one vote. A similar bill 
was defeated in Victoria the following year, but a Barmaid’s Regulating 
Clause was introduced which prohibited the employment of barmaids 
under the age of twenty and, while allowing Melbourne’s 346 barmaids 
to retain their jobs, prohibited the employment of any others. The 
Bulletin published a cartoon showing the last survivor, a bespectacled 
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and withered crone in a mop-cap, dated ‘A.D. 1940’. It was prophetic. 
In 1942, members of the Victorian Parliament pointed out that bar- 
maids seemed to have the secret of perpetual youth. The following year, 
to meet the labour shortage, barmaids were permitted to be employed 
for the duration of the war. Four years after the end of the war, tem- 
perance reformers discovered that Melbourne had 500 barmaids who 
somehow had been overlooked. They were saved from dismissal by the 
threat of a strike of liquor workers and wharf-labourers. They still 
adorn the hotels in Melbourne. In fact, they now function in all states. 
South Australia, which had banned them for years, lifted its ban in 1967. 

Many of Melbourne’s leading hotels, including Menzies, Scott’s, 
the White Hart and the Albion, did not employ barmaids, but many of 
Sydney’s less reputable houses not only employed them, but gave 
some the special status of presiding over a ‘private bar’. This was a 
room rented from the licensee by an attractive and sportive girl, who 
paid from three to ten pounds a week, according to her potentialities. 
Drinks were obtained from the public bar at a modest surcharge. 
Furnishings were simple but functional, a chair or two, a screened 
couch, and sometimes a piano. In 1887, there were 97 ‘private bars’ 
in Sydney. A Daily Telegraph reporter who boldly explored them in 
1890 found they were patronised mainly by ‘city johnnies and country 
juggins’. In one, he ‘saw the hostess. gaily kick a johnny’s hat off’. 


At a private bar in another house there were several girls, but only 
two directly connected with the establishment. These two smoked 
cigarettes, gave reminiscences of drunken bouts, and addressing 
new-comers by the title of ‘Fairy’, desired to know if they were 
‘going to shout’. Their language was at all times expressive but not 
exactly such as one expects from a woman. They paid £6 a week 
for their bar, and thought they were let down pretty lightly. 


These girls, trained in the gay ways of Sydney and Melbourne, were 
sometimes exported to less sophisticated centres. A reader of the 
Adelaide Advertiser in 1884 deplored ‘the fearful injury wrought young 
men, especially clerks, by the seductive influence of young and ex- 
quisitely dressed barmaids in the saloons and back bars of several 
Adelaide hotels. These girls are generally of Melbourne or Sydney 
extraction. . . . The girls whose attractions are heightened by artificial 
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means dispensed liquors and toyed with the youthful gommeux.’ 
Even more disturbing to the City of Churches was the revelation by 
the Christian Colonist in 1889 that ‘pretty girls, prettily dressed’ 
were dispensing ‘the most tempting liquors in the most tempting way’ 
| in the sumptuous refreshment rooms of Parliament House! 
‘ An anonymous siren of Sydney pubs who in 1891 published The 
; Life, Adventures and Confessions of a Sydney Barmaid described the 
| high-class private bar of one establishment she worked in: 


: It was upstairs, and fitted up in rather elegant style—mirrors, vases, 

| flowers, pictures and statues of semi and wholly nude females, etc. 

| The furniture was luxurious, consisting of inlaid tables, soft-seated 

chairs, an ottoman, and a magnificent spring couch, capacious 
enough to comfortably accommodate two. The goddess who pre- 
sided over this temple of Bacchus and Venus was an elegant but 
rather massive lady, about twenty-seven years of age, who had 
evidently moved in a superior station of life previous to her hotel 
engagements. She dressed sumptuously and with good taste, spoke 
several languages, and played very nicely on the piano, at least the 
gentleman who drank the ‘rosiners’ told me so. She did not reside 
on the premises, her nest being somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Woollahra, whither she was driven every night—often in the ‘wee 
small hours’—in a cab, being generally accompanied by some well- 
to-do looking customer. She seldom arrived at the hotel before 
11 a.m., the place being made ready for her reception. Her patrons 
were not numerous in the day-time. I do not know what the arrange- 
ments were between herself and the proprietor of the hotel; but 
there was a great deal of champagne and other expensive wines 
consumed in the room, and I once heard the landlady say that 
Miss was the ‘mainstay of the house’. She encouraged none 
but solid customers, that is, men to whom a five-pound note would 
be of little moment; and she exhibited a profound contempt for that 
small salaried class known by the generic term of ‘barbers’ clerks’. 
She was kind to all the servants, the ‘boots’ assuring me on one 
occasion that she was ‘a perfect brick’! Sometimes she would shut 
the door of her room for an hour or more, and from the laughing 
and gay chattering going on, it was evident she and her guests were 
enjoying themselves. 
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The authoress, telling of her own customers, wrote: ‘Many patronised 
“long beers”, swallowing pint after pint without visible effect. I have 
seen a man pour six pints of beer down his throat within an hour, and 
then steadily leave the hotel to follow his occupation as a navvy. Beer 
does not seem to be so injurious to the system as spirits.’ And she 
reflected philosophically that the regular tipplers generally came to an 
untimely end. Many, she lamented: 


Go mad and beat their wives, 
Plunge, after shocking hives, 
Razors and carving knives 
Into their gizzards. 


A citizen named Richardson, giving evidence before the NSW 
Intoxicating Drink Inquiry Commission of 1887, said that though 
he had not visited a private bar himself, he was informed that ‘there 
were women there with whom arrangements might have been made; 
that their dresses were unbecoming, and that some of the girls sat on 
the men’s knees, and threw their arms round their necks’. 


III 
An eloquent treatise on the Sydney barmaid appeared in the Bulletin 
in 1907. It ran to over five thousand words. 
Here are some extracts from it: 


The barmaid at night is often a pretty picture, with her elaborately 
curled ‘bangs’, her dancing eyes, and her costume (almost invariably 
garish, and often tawdry) toned down by the gaslight. See her in the 
morning. The long hours—fifteen, perhaps—she has stood in tight 
boots on the day before tell on her painfully. She flops down to 
breakfast in a pair of gigantic carpet-slippers. . . . She sits down 
wearily, and breakfasts off coagulated sausages and tepid tea, reading, 
the while, the ‘births, deaths, and marriages’, the only portion of the 
paper she ever peruses. Then she shuffles off, yawning, ‘to dress’. 


We have in Sydney the aesthetic barmaid, the buoyant, the sedate, the 
demure, the nautical, and the mysterious. The aesthetic barmaid 
is a tall young lady with a mathematical mind; for she has apparently 
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mastered the problem of how to dress like a duchess on £50 a year. 
She has gleaming teeth, a complexion of roses, and limpid eyes. She 
is to be found in a select café bar, where everything that is not six- 
pence is a shilling, and the tender of a lonely little threepenny-bit 
would be received with scorn and derision. . . . Costume in the 
morning: elaborately brocaded peignoir, trimmed with the richest 
lace; ornaments: diamonds. At night, costume: black satin; orna- 
ments: diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and rubies. .. . She won’t permit 
any man to swear in her presence, and if a customer wants a lemon- 
squash, he has to make it himself. 

The buoyant barmaid you will find in a threepenny bar—perhaps 
in George Street. She has a frizzy head of hay-coloured hair, and 
possesses a passion for ‘make-up’ and tin jewellery. . . . Her general 
salutation is: ‘How are you, old sport?’ . . . Her conversation is lively, 
and she is the delight of the swell law clerks and store-youths who 
ply their avocations in the immediate vicinity. 

The sedate barmaid, now, is of an entirely different type./She is 
in a swell theatrical bar, and is invariably addressed by her name in 
full—Miss Macdoodle. She is fair and slim and thirty; and passes 
the time, when not serving, in continually sewing. We have known 
her for years, but we never saw her but once when she wasn’t sewing 
and then she was tatting. 

The nautical Hebe, of course, lives down by the water. She is 
petite and pretty, and has a complexion and eyes which cause havoc 
in the hearts of midshipmen—the souls rend of captains and chief 
officers. . . . Her customers vary from the lowest wharf lumper to 
the ocean steamship captain, her experience is as broad and general 
as her clientéle is promiscuous. Lumpers, it must be remembered, 
converse entirely in oaths, and they cannot name an article on this 
terrestial sphere, without prefixing it with a roseate adjective. They 
curse and quarrel and fight, and fight and quarrel and curse. They do 
this all the time, but she is quite unmoved. . . . She has been there for 
years—for years living in that foetid atmosphere of smoke, and beer- 
lees, and a hundred horrors which cling to the bar of a common 
public-house. Yet her eyes are as bright, her cheeks as rosy, and 
her teeth as white as though she had lived all her life on curds 
and whey amongst the butter-cups and the daisies. 

The demure barmaid is not, perhaps, so remarkable for her 
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demureness as for her hair. She wears it in twisted rolls, each about 
the thickness of the Atlantic cable, and her mode of frizzing is only 
known to her looking-glass and the angels. She has large grey eyes 
of a wondrous brilliancy, and upon her has been lavished so great 
an amount of adulation from the bar generally that, though she is 
demure even with a rising young junior, she never spreads herself 
out to smile on anything less than a District Court Judge or a Queen’s 
Counsel. ... 

The mysterious barmaid is a mystery, indeed. She has a face of 
surpassing loveliness, and a No. 2 dimple in each cheek. Her bower 
is a house haunted by civil servants, who seem to get in by every door 
except the front one, and to pervade the hotel in a manner startling to 
the stranger. Any day you can see Government clerks of every grade 


‘Upstairs and down stairs’. 


Sometimes the mysterious barmaid is in the bar; but generally not.... 
She is dreamy, and pensive, and absent. She sighs as she pushes you 
the sherry, is deaf to little remarks about the weather; and if you 
want change for half-a-sovereign she looks up from her book with 
an expression, half-bored, half-beseeching, and asks you to call 
again when you’re passing. 


IV 
Barmaids were a favourite subject for poets of the period, especially 
Bulletin poets, some of whom treated the theme with great seriousness. 
Here are a few lines from Oscar Hughan’s moving apostrophe to “The 
Barmaid’. 


You meet her decked in the blazing hall, 
The chosen queen of the carnival. 

Look at her form, it is full of grace— 

Look at the lines of her fair young face— 
Look at her tresses which darkly float 

In silken clouds o’ er her snow-white throat; 
Richly jewelled and young and fair— 

Ask her what evil chance brought her there. 
She answers Lust, in its purpose twain— 
The lust of the eyes and the lust of gain; 
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The city wakes to her nightly sins 

And the ghastly dance of her shame begins. 

The scene is set and the actors glide 

From street and square thro’ the portals wide, 

And bright lights glimmer and, dancing, fall 

On painted ceiling and gilded wall— 

On glowing picture in glowing frame 

On crystal and metal all aflame; 

And the play the women and men rehearse 

In the dazzling room is ‘The Drunkard’s Curse’. 


Blameless or guilty, judge as ye will— 
Guilty or blameless—womanhood still! 

And ye, her sisters, who daily plead 

Our dear God’s help in the hour of need, 
Let not your station or worldly pride 

The poor lone waif from your presence hide, 
Think of her ife—and what life should be— 
And tenderly name her on bended knee. 


In rather a different mood is ‘Across the Bar’, written by ‘McG.’ for 
the Melbourne Freelance (‘with apologies to the shade of Tennyson’). 


Eyes, bright as midnight star, 
That wink and flash as free; 

And may there be no spooning o’er the bar, 
When I’m away from thee. 


Cheeks like the bloom of peach 
Kissed by the am’rous sun. 

And I will drive thee down to Brighton Beach 
When thy week’s work is done. 


And may thy fervours warm 
Till Sunday flee afar; 

And johnnies rest content to view thy form 
Across the beery bar. 
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One poet-inspiring barmaid deserves the attention of historians. 
She worked in Hannan’s Hotel in the Western Australian gold-mining 
town of Kalgoorlie, when Herbert Hoover, who became President of 
the United States in 1929, worked there as a mining engineer. Years 
later he dedicated an impassioned poem to her which began: 


Do you ever dream, my sweetheart, of a twilight long ago, 

Of a park in old Kalgoorlie, where the bougainvilleas grow, 

Where the moonbeams on the pathways trace a shimmering brocade 
And the overhanging peppers form a lovers’ promenade? 


There are twenty-two lines more—lines punctuated with ‘pent-up fires 
of longing’, ‘wild hot words’, ‘a tide of bliss’, “summer madness’, and 
dreams that: 


Drift back where stars rain silver splendour from the skies 
To a park in far Kalgoorlie, where the golden wattles grow, 
Where you kissed me in the twilight of a summer long ago. 


Il 


The track o° life 1s dry enough, 
an’ crossed with many a rut, 
But, oh we'll find it longer still 
when all the pubs is shut. 


LUNATIC HENRY LAWSON 
LAWS 


I 

Both Church and State were concerned with drinking in the earliest 
days of Christianity in Britain. In the fifth century, Gildas, a monk 
and an historian, issued a drastic admonition to his brothers which 
read: ‘If any monk through drinking too freely gets thick of speech 
so that he cannot join the psalmody, he is to be deprived of his supper.’ 
Two centuries later, Theodore, seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 
decreed that if a Christian layman should drink too much, he would 
have to do fifteen days penance, and King Mithred of Kent decreed: 
‘If a priest . . . is too drunk to discharge his duty, he shall abstain from 
his ministrations, pending a decision from the bishop.’ 

These first drinking laws had at least the virtue of simplicity. Down 
the centuries they have proliferated like prickly pear into the thorny 
thicket of idiotic regulations, prohibitions and restrictions that under the 
label of Licensing Acts bedevil the earnest Anglo-Saxon drinker of today. 

The New South Wales Liquor Act, for example, spawned from 
thirteen paragraphs in the first Act assented to by Governor Sir Thomas 
Brisbane in 1825, is now as big as a best-selling novel. Some of the more 
picturesque clauses of earlier Acts have disappeared, such as the one 
that read: 


And be it further enacted that whenever a Coroner’s Jury shall find 
that a death has been caused by intoxication in a public house, the 
keeper of such house shall be deemed from the date of such finding 
to be unlicensed and no new License shall be granted to him. 


But in each state, clauses almost as anachronistic survive, and the 
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absurdities vary bewilderingly from state to state. The Victorian 
Licensing Act, 1928, requires a publican to have sufficient supply of 
hay and corn on hand for the use of a traveller’s animals, though he 
is not obliged to supply a traveller with petrol. It also lays down that a 
publican shall not permit ‘any body, union, society or assembly’ to 
‘wear, carry about, or display . . . any flags, colours, symbols, declara- 
tions, or emblems whatever’. But hold hard, Ned! “This section does 
not apply to Freemasons, Foresters, Free Gardeners, Ancient Druids 
and Odd Fellows . . .” So an Ancient Druid can wear a druidic emblem 
in a pub, but a modern Irishman can’t wear a plastic shamrock! 

As a writer in the Australian Law fournal puts it: ‘The Victorian 
Licensing Act is a thing of shreds and patches. It was devised in the 
wild colonial days. It dates from before the horse and buggy era; in 
fact, if one listens closely, the screech of the wheels of Cobb and Co’s 
coaches on their way to the gold digging may be faintly heard. It fails 
to fit into the pattern of a modern community. .. .’ 

Some of the profound judicial decisions on Australian licensing law 
read like extracts from A. P. Herbert’s Misleading Cases. Consider, for 
example, the question of whether a sailor is a bona fide traveller, 
solemnly debated in the Victorian Supreme Court in 1932. A seaman 
whose home port was in Newcastle, New South Wales, arrived on his 
ship in Melbourne, just after the then fatal closing hour of 6 p.m., and 
went to a hotel to refresh himself with food and drink. The licensee had 
a permit to serve liquor with meals, but before the sailor had finished 
his beer, the waitress asked him to leave the dining-room which she 
wanted to clean up, ‘so as to be free to go out on business of her own’. 
No-one with an experience of Australian hotels would be surprised at 
this request, and the sailor, with traditional gallantry, took his mug of 
beer into another room, where he was immediately grabbed by the 
police. The licensee, convicted of serving liquor after prohibited hours, 
appealed to the Supreme Court on the grounds that the sailor was a 
bona fide traveller, i.e. he had travelled at least twenty miles in a direct 
line from the place where he resided. In fact, the sailor had travelled 
at least a thousand miles from his home in Newcastle, but Acting Chief 
Justice Cussen ruled that he was not a bona fide traveller, as he must be 
regarded as residing in the ship. Commenting ironically on this judge- 
ment, a legal writer suggested that on the presumption that a sailor has 
a wife in every port he might be deemed to have a home in every port. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEM 
Inhabitant (severely): ‘Paintin’? Why don’t yer paint the noo pub up the road?’ 


Artist: ‘But this old one is so picturesque.’ 
Inhabitant: ‘Yes, but the beer’s rotten.’ 


It’s the beer that counts—when you judge a pub [The Bulletin] 
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‘I allus has wan at eleven’ 


One of Melbourne’s most famous posters based on a photograph of an old 
fossicker at McVeigh’s Hotel Walsh’s Creek 
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II 
Here is a passage from the Australian Law Fournal that illustrates 
the Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere surrounding the simple process 
of drinking in Australia. A publican had appealed against a conviction 
for the disposal of liquor, within the meaning of the Licensing Act, 
1928, s.177. A bench of learned judges had to decide the meaning of 
the word ‘disposal’: 


Before the Full Court (Macfarlan, Lowe and O’Bryan) it was argued 
that it had been held in Martin v. Whittle (1922) V.L.R. 207, in 
which a lodger had given a stranger a full bottle of liquor to take 
away, that ‘disposal’ included a gift, but the Court refused to accept 
this decision as governing the different facts of this case. All three 
judges held that the ordinary meaning of the word ‘dispose’ while it 
covers a gift does not extend to eating a meal or drinking from a glass. 
Macfarlan, F., suggested that the expression ‘they disposed of so 
many bottles of beer’, meaning ‘they drank the contents of so many 
bottles’, is a humorous and colloquial extension of the meaning of 
the word, not likely to have been that intended by the legislature. 
Similarly, O’Bryan, 7., took the view that the word ‘dispose’, as 
the section, requires a bilateral act and that its unilateral sense 
(e.g. ‘I disposed of my rubbish by burning it’) was not intended. 
That being so, they held that to pour out a glass and offer it to 
a guest to drink was not a ‘disposal’ within the meaning of the 
section. Lowe, 7., and O’ Bryan, 7., also held that ‘disposal’ connotes 
the passing of property to the disposee and Lowe, f., cited the 
Roman Law on res quae usu consummuntur for the proposition that 
property in food and drink offered to a guest passes not on delivery 
but on consumption, and that accordingly they are not “disposed of? 
at all in such circumstances. O’ Bryan, 7., elaborated this point, and 
enunciated the proposition, fit for debate before a Law Students’ 
Society, that ‘a guest who, without a special invitation to do so, 
pockets and carries away from his host’s table a choice orange is 
guilty in law of conversion as he is of a breach of social convention’. 


Another case involving ‘disposal’ was that of a Victorian licensee 
who had obtained a permit to serve liquor with meals until 11.30 p.m. 
on the occasion of a birthday party. The police knocked on the door 
just after 9 p.m. and found the party in full swing, but no meal was 
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being served. The licensee explained that dinner was over, but that 
‘delicacies’ such as ‘pigs’ trotters, savouries, biscuits and cheese and 
so forth’ were about to be handed around. She was convicted of dis- 
posal of liquor after hours, and appealed, but unsuccessfully. It was 
held that pigs’ trotters, etc., did not constitute a bona fide meal. What, 
then, is a bone fide meal? This, surely, is a matter for a chief cook, 
rather than a chief justice, to decide. 

The New South Wales Licensing Act lays down that a meal in a 
restaurant ‘shall mean a meal of at least two courses at which the 
persons partaking thereof are seated at a table, and one course of such 
meal consist of fish or meat, other than in sandwich form’, which is 
a bit rough on the vegetarian who may feel like a glass of beer with 
his mushroom omelette, cheese, salad, nuts and fruit. 

The Queensland Government, in 1965, after much sweatful debate, 
made a number of epochal amendments to its much-amended Licensing 
Act. One, for some unexplained reason, banned ‘billiard, bagatelle 
and mini-pool tables or any other table or machine of a similar nature 
and designed for a similar purpose’ from licensed premises. This, 
apparently, was introduced at the request of hotel-keepers who didn’t 
want their customers distracted from the all-important business of 
drinking. Another, dealing with the vital question of bowlers and 
their beer, read: 


Provided that when a Commission is satisfied that the premises 
of a licensed bowling club are, during a particular period, regularly 
used for a reasonable period after the hour of seven o’clock after 
noon for the purpose of playing or carrying on the game of bowls, 
it may, by permit in writing, and subject to subsection (2) of this 
section, authorize that club to sell and supply liquor and to permit 
and suffer liquor to be consumed on its licensed premises on a day 
on which its premises are being so used for that purpose, for a 
period specified in such permit, being a reasonable period after the 
hours of seven o’clock after noon but not later than the hour of 
ten o’clock after noon, whereupon that club may sell and supply 
liquor to be consumed on its licensed premises as so authorized. 


And just in case any honest Queenslander didn’t know what a 
bowling club was, its learned legislators gazetted a definition: 
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‘Bowling club—a Club the principal activity of which is the playing 
of the game of bowls, played exclusively on lawns or synthetic green 
out-doors. 


Without this explanation, of course, the licensing police might have 
thought a bowling club was a club in which members tossed bowls of 
cold porridge at one another, just for kicks. 

Most of the anachronisms, absurdities and obscurities of Australian 
licensing laws derive from the complexities of English law. The 
standard work on licensing law in England, Patterson’s Licensing Acts, 
runs to 1600 pages and is as full of subtleties as the Summum Bonum 
of St Thomas Aquinas. From it, the studious pub-keeper will learn 
that he may sell poultry but not game, and that his customers may 
play dominoes in the snug but not Ace of Hearts. 

The Licensing Acts keep a great number of justices busy, enrich 
countless lawyers, and infuriate public and publican alike. And to 
what end? In theory, to diminish drunkenness. But the belief that 
you can make people sober by Act of Parliament has long been exploded 
—with the cognate fallacy that you can make them moral by decree. 
You have only to live in the countries where the sale of alcohol is as 
little controlled as the sale of sausages to realise this. 

Regulations to control the sale of liquor really serve two main 
purposes. They mollify, if they don’t completely satisfy, that wretched 
tribe of interfering busybodies who would like to see alcohol banned 
completely. These piddling Puritans and suburban Savonarolas 
(‘wowsers’ in Australian, ‘kill-joys’ in English, ‘blue-noses’ in Ameri- 
can), unable to enjoy life themselves, want to make everyone else 
miserable, too. And politicians, particularly in Australia, are always 
afraid of the ‘wowser vote’, though it is numerically negligible. 

While politicians pay lip-service to the non-drinkers, governments 
are happy to dip deep into the pockets of those who enjoy their glass 
of grog. Australian beer-drinkers alone contributed no less than 
$321,241,000 to Consolidated Revenue in 1966-67. 


III 
The distinguished Queensland economist Colin Clark pointed out in 
an article on ‘Drunkenness in Australia’ that Australia, though a beer- 
drinking country, was also a very drunken country. The reason, he 
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said, was that our hotels were not designed for temperate drinking 
and innocent recreation. 


They are designed for the consumption of the greatest possible 
quantity of beer in the shortest possible hours, thereby maximising 
the profit to the brewery . . . The irony of the situation is that the 
breweries have been put in this powerful monopolistic position, and 
so much drunkenness facilitated, largely as a result of licensing 
legislation designed for the promotion of temperance . . . with us, 
the ordinary man’s legitimate pleasure, a good drink taken in friendly 
surroundings, is thwarted at every turn by an unholy alliance of 
brewers and wowsers, in order to satisfy the avarice of one, and 
the narrow-mindedness of the other. 


This was written in 1946. Since then, of course, there has been 
considerable improvement in the comfort and recreational facilities of 
some Australian pubs. But for the great majority, alas, Colin Clark’s 
criticism remains depressingly true. 

The Australian tradition of drunkenness, which began with the 
First Fleet, was consolidated during the gold rush. In the early days 
drunkards, female and male, were discouraged by a session in the stocks. 
This news item appeared in the Sydney Gazette on 17 August 1835: 


STOCKS FOR LADIES 
Stocks, with comfortable accommodation for five couples of ladies 
and gentlemen who cannot pay the usual fines for indulging at the 
Shrine of Bacchus, have been erected at the corner of Bathurst 
Street. They are accompanied by a whipping post, and have a fine 
appearance. They are quite an addition to the Scots’ Church, which 
is nearly completed. 


A Select Committee on the Sale of Liquor which sat in Melbourne 
in 1855 heard interesting evidence on the drinking habits of the citizenry. 
There were 7329 convictions for drunkenness in 1853, representing 
1 in 10 of the population. This compared with 1 in 220 convictions in 
London. Melbourne even exceeded Dublin’s ratio of 1 in 14. One 


hundred and eighty-six pubs ministered to the thirst of its 73,290 
inhabitants. 
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The Reverend J. D. Milton, ‘a clergyman and a medical man com- 
bined’, told the Committee that ‘inebriates care little about a 20/- 
fine or 24 hours imprisonment’. He recommended more drastic 
punishments: 


I would sentence drunkards to the public roads, or to the market- 
place pillory, with a yellow badge conspicuously fastened on each 
culprit, on which should be legibly written ‘HERE FOR DRUNK- 
ENNESS’, and I would place the ‘greater sinner’, the man who 
sold the liquor, by their side. Upon the badge of the culprit who 
sold the liquor, I would have the following sentence legibly written: 
Woe unto him that giveth his neighbour drink. (Hab. 11:15) 


The Melbourne Argus noted in 1856 that a ‘roaring drunk’ was 
popularly known as a ‘ring-tailed roarer’. 

Pubs proliferated in Victoria at an astonishing rate. By 1876, Mel- 
bourne had 1049 pubs to serve a population of about 800,000. There 
were big thirsts in the country, too. In 1885, Castlemaine, with a 
population of 13,570, had 119 pubs; Avoca, population 22,620, had 
132 pubs; Creswick, population 27,390, had 132 pubs, and Ballarat, 
population 43,945, had 244 pubs. 


IV 
The Liquor Law Makers 


It was Christmas Day in the madhouse, 
The looniest day of the year; 

The idiots wriggled and gurgled and giggled, 
Pursuing their crazy career. 

Then into their midst came a stranger, 
The wardens said, ‘Foe, meet the bunch.’ 

He grunted a greeting and stood idly eating 
Taxation returns for his lunch. 

They plied him with dozens of questions, 
He shook his delirious head, 

His eyes, which were rheumy, went tearful and gloomy, 
He choked back a sob and he said: 
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‘I once was a placid young fellow, 
Clear-headed and matter-of-fact, 
Till I began reading that puzzling, misleading, 
Irrational Licensing Act. 
I tried to make sense of its clauses, 
The strain was too much for my brain, 
These tangled restrictions and queer contradictions 
Have sent me completely insane. 
I don’t ask for presents at Christmas. 
I only seek mental content: 
Ch, why don’t those fakirs, those liquor law makers, 
Explain what the blazes they meant?’ 
The lunatics doubled with laughter, 
Gave one simultaneous jeer, 
They nudged one another and said, ‘Listen, brother, 
WE MADE’EM AND THAT’S WHY WE’RE HERE!’ 


—Anon. 


12 


A man who exposes himself 

when he is intoxicated, 

has not the art of getting drunk. 
BEER saMve. JOHNSON 


AND BINGES 


I 
Beer was invented about three thousand years before petrol-buggies. 
Today, Australia produces over three hundred million gallons of beer 
a year, and has over three million motor cars on the road. But beer 
and petrol don’t mix very well. The drunken driver has become a 
serious problem, and each state of the Commonwealth has introduced 
tests to decide whether or not a driver is legally ‘under the influence’. 

No-one doubts that alcohol, even in small doses, impairs driving 
skill. As a narcotic, it lessens tensions and inhibitions and has a hypnotic 
effect on the brain that can cause excessive optimism and over-con- 
fidence. With this is associated a lessening of dexterity, and a slowing 
down of muscular reactions. In short, the more a man drinks, the 
worse he drives. 

The amount of alcohol you have absorbed can be accurately estimated 
by analysing a sample of your blood and, as this is directly proportional 
to the amount in the air you exhale, it is also possible to estimate your 
‘blood-alcohol’ by your ‘breath-alcohol’. Hence the breathalyser, an 
accurate instrument for determining the percentage of alcohol in the 
blood in the lungs, but an instrument that needs to be regularly 
checked, and operated by trained technicians. The motoring public 
should insist on these two conditions being met. The roadside test of 
blowing into a balloon is only a screening test to determine whether 
a more accurate analysis should be made, either by breathalyser, 
blood test, or urine test. 

The concentration of alcohol in the blood is measured in terms of 
grammes per 100 millilitres (gms/100 ml. for short). A concentration 
of 0.08 means eight milligrammes of alcohol per 100 millilitres of 
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blood. Both the British Medical Association and the American Medical 
Association have independently fixed a blood-alcohol concentration of 
0.05 as the safety limit for the average driver. This has been accepted 
in Victoria and Western Australia, where it is an offence to drive with 
a higher level than 0.05. But in New South Wales, Queensland, South 
Australia and Tasmania, the maximum permitted level is 0.08. In other 
words, a driver can swallow about 60 per cent more grog in these states 
than he can in Victoria or Western Australia without committing 
an offence. Does this mean that Cabbage Patchers and Sandgropers 
are more susceptible to the fangs of the demon-drink than the citizens 
of other states? It might be dangerous to suggest this in a Melbourne 
or Perth pub. 

Unfortunately, none of the tests for measuring blood-alcohol is 
infallible. The breathalyser test is unreliable if it is made within a 
quarter of an hour or so of your last drink, because alcohol still in 
your mouth may cause it to give too high a reading; the urine test, 
popular in Queensland, is equally unreliable (the other way) unless the 
driver generously donates two samples, because the first may have 
been formed before he got stuck into the grog, or soon after, when the 
alcohol level was still low. And waiting for a second adequate sample 
to come forth can be a very tedious business for all concerned. Nor are 
blood tests, often made, to be relied upon. The sample of blood taken 
from a prick in your finger may show a quantity of alcohol well above 
the legal limit (0.05 or 0.08 per cent, according to which state you’re 
pinched in). But other samples of the same blood can result in quite 
contrary findings. This has been demonstrated in England by Professor 
Payne of the Royal College of Surgeons, who has shown that alcohol 
is not distributed evenly throughout the blood. The tiny prick of the 
finger may yield either a higher or lower alcohol content than the 
whole blood of the person under test. So there you are. Or are you? 

‘Motorists are now being convicted, fined, taken off the road or 
even put in gaol on the basis of scientific evidence that is just not 
valid,’ says Professor Payne. How, then, can the discreet drinker be 
safeguarded? The Professor suggests that instead of taking tiny samples 
of the blood from a prick in the finger, a good quantity should be 
drawn from a vein with a syringe. This may be more unpleasant for 
the driver—but not so unpleasant as to be metaphorically hung, drawn 
and quartered for an offence you haven’t committed. 
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The accuracy of the roadside breath test has also been challenged in 
England. Professor Francis Camps, a famous pathologist, and chairman 
of the Medical Council of Alcoholism, says its margin of error is twice 
as great as the experts predicted. Thousands of motorists, he claimed, 
are being carted off to police stations, only to be cleared by subsequent 
blood or urine tests. Against this, the Home Office claims that the 
breathalyser test is correct in 84 to 86 per cent of cases. In any case, 
say the police, as the roadside breathalyser is only a screening device, 
an innocent driver has nothing to fear. Except the odium of being 
lumbered, pushed around, and mucked around at a police station, 
of course. 


I have it on the authority of another expert, Professor G. C. Drew, 
head of the Psychology Department of University College, London, 
that women are more affected by a given dose of alcohol than men 
because they have more fat in their bodies. Fat does not absorb alcohol, 
he points out. This should give husbands powerful justification, if 
they need it, for drinking more than wives. 


What concerns the beer-drinker, of course, is how much of the 
stuff he can legally lower before climbing into his car. Unfortunately, 
there is no sure and simple way for determining this. The amount of 
alcohol you can swallow before reaching the danger level varies 
enormously. The rate of absorption and elimination of alcohol is 
affected by these factors: 


(1) The nature and strength of the grog—beer, spirits, wine—and 
whether aerated or not. 


(2) The time over which the grog is consumed. 

(3) The body’s weight and fatness. 

(4) The amount of food taken with the grog (if any). 
(5) Whether you are used to drinking or not. 


II 


Dr Kenneth G. Jamison of the Royal Brisbane Hospital, who has 
made a study of alcohol and driving, says that a concentration of 0.08 
is the highest level ‘at which a driver can be said to be as safe as he 
should be when in charge of a car’. He gives this comparative table: 
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RISK OF CAUSING AN ACCIDENT 


Blood Alcohol Level Increase in Risk 

(gms/100 ml.) 

Up to: 0.04 None 
0.05 Twice normal 
0.08 3 times normal 
0.10 6 times normal 
0.14 25 times normal 
0.16 45 times normal 


A statement prepared by six emiment doctors (from Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane and Adelaide) for Victoria’s Royal Commission on 
Liquor, held in 1964-65, gave this appreciation of the significance of 
blood-alcohol levels: 

(a) For blood-alcohol levels of 0.05 per cent, and below, some in- 
dividuals are impaired by alcohol but most drivers, even if affected, 
are affected only slightly. While deterioration in performance of 
tasks related to driving can be demonstrated below 0.05 per cent, 
increased liability to accident appears first somewhat above 0.05 
per cent. It is, therefore, reasonable to say that at blood-alcohol 
level of 0.05 per cent or less, the person concerned is unaffected, 
in a practical sense, as regards road'safety. 

(b) For blood-alcohol levels in the range 0.05 to 0.10 per cent, all 
individuals are affected at or before 0.10 per cent is reached. In 
some people this may be largely compensated by slower or more 
careful driving—but even in these cases the person concerned is 
less able to cope with the demands made on his driving ability in 
emergency situations which often precede accidents and to this 
extent alcohol in this range is a contributing factor towards accidents. 
It is in this range that measurably increased liability to accident 
appears, taking drivers as a group. 

(c) Drivers with blood-alcohol levels above 0.10 per cent are affected 
to the extent that their driving becomes distinctly impaired. The 
impairment increases progressively as the blood-alcohol level rises, 
until at levels of 0.15 per cent there is substantially increased 
liability to accident. 

(d) At levels of 0.20 per cent, and above, most people are obviously 
intoxicated. The increased risk of accidents is now severe. 
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The average healthy adult will eliminate about 11 grammes of pure 
alcohol every hour, equivalent to half a pint of average beer. Any 
more grog means a rise in the percentage of alcohol in the blood. One 
seven-ounce glass of beer is roughly equivalent to a two-and-a-half- 
ounce glass of sherry, a three-ounce glass of table wine, or about 
one ounce of spirits. So the man drinking beer in ‘sevens’, or sherry or 
claret or hock or whisky or gin or rum in the quantities usually served, 
is swallowing about the same amount of alcohol in each case. 

The average drinker who takes five seven-ounce glasses of beer over 
an hour and doesn’t eat anything will have a blood-alcohol level after 
the last glass of about 0.05 per cent. This means he’d be headed for 
the stone jug in Victoria and Tasmania, but not in the other states. 
If he swallowed seven beers in the hour, without food, he’d be close 
to the higher danger level of 0.08 per cent. 


III 

‘The habit of drinking apart from meals and during fairly continuous 
“sessions” is a settled part of the way of life of a good many Aus- 
tralians,’ wrote Mr P. D. Phillips in his report of Victoria’s Liquor 
Commission. Tenaciously pursuing facts about the effect of this habit 
on driving ability, Mr Phillips organised an experimental ‘Smoke 
Social’. (A Smoke Social is a gathering, usually exclusively of males, 
at which some people smoke but all drink. Why it is not called a ‘drink 
social’ is one of those mysteries of English philology or English 
hypocrisy.) 

‘This test endeavoured substantially to reproduce the conditions of 
a smoke night or smoke social or club evening,’ Mr Phillips reported. 
‘On these occasions little occurs except informal conversation and 
mild musical entertainment together with the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor and a minimum of food as an accompaniment.’ 

The test lasted from 8 p.m. till 10.45 p.m. Fourteen public-spirited 
guinea-pigs participated, including Mr Phillips himself as Royal 
Commissioner, lawyers, doctors, traffic experts, and representatives 
of the liquor trade. The ‘Guest Observers’ included clergymen and 
scientists. Some food of ‘an informal character’—biscuits, cheese, 
nuts and savouries—was served. The alcohol consumption was cal- 
culated in terms of seven-ounce glasses of beer, or their equivalent. 

This is how some of the participants drank: At the bottom of the 
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list was a man weighing 11 stone 9 lb. who drank only four seven-ounce 
beers (containing 30.0 grammes of alcohol) between 8.23 p.m. and 
9.54 p.m. A breathalyser test made at 11.07 p.m. showed that he had 
a blood-alcohol concentration of 0.003 per cent. By 11.29 p.m. this 
had risen to 0.010 per cent. Obviously, he was still a safe driver at 
the end of the social. 

Compare this unusually temperate drinker with another guest, a 
man of 11 stone, who disposed of fifteen seven-ounce beers (containing 
112.5 grammes of alcohol) between 8.5 p.m. and 10.26 p.m. At 10.56 
p.m. his blood-alcohol content was 0.127 per cent, and at 11.36 p.m. 
it had risen to 0.146 per cent. He was then a great danger on the road. 
The risk of his causing an accident would be twenty times the normal risk. 

‘Those participants who consumed the equivalent of ten glasses of 
beer or more clearly exceeded the dictates of reasonable prudence,’ 
Mr Phillips, as Commissioner, reported. And he quoted the per- 
formance of five of them: 


No. 11 obtained 10 drinks in 111 minutes and drank at an average 
rate of 12.3 minutes per drink. 

No. 9 obtained 10 drinks in 133 minutes and drank at an average 
rate of 14.8 minutes per drink. 

No. 3 obtained 11 drinks in 151 minutes and drank at an average 
rate of 15.1 minutes per drink. 

No. 2 obtained 14 drinks in 151 minutes and drank at an average 
rate of 11.6 minutes per drink. 

No. 4 obtained 15 drinks in 141 minutes and drank at an average 
rate of 10 minutes per drink. 


‘Whether drinking at this speed would be considered unusually 
rapid for a social or convivial gathering can hardly be determined with 
any authority since no acknowledged standards exist,’ commented 
Mr Phillips. You might like to see whether any of your mates would 
average 10 minutes per seven-ounce beer over a test-course of 141 
minutes, i.e. 2 hours and 21 minutes. 

(English researchers who timed the swallowing capacity of 48 beer- 
drinkers in a London pub on a winter day found that the average time 
for lowering a pint (20 ounces) was 17.5 minutes, and for half a pint, 
8.16 minutes. According to the Guinness Book of Records, a West 
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German named Horst Pretorius is the world’s fastest beer swallower, 
with a score of 30.79 pints in 60 minutes. In January 1960, a one- 
legged Sydney drinker, Harold Fulton, drank 30 pints of beer in 8 
hours, and a few months later, a New Zealand bushman, Edward Case, 
drank 503 pints in 72. By international standards, this is leisurely 
drinking. A Melbourne virtuoso is reputed to have lowered 6 pints of 
Carlton while the Post Office clock was striking six! As sprinters, 
rather than long-distance drinkers, two Australians hold world records: 
in 1955, R. Hawke, of University College, Oxford, drank 23 pints of 
beer in 12 seconds and in 1961, Leo Williams, of the University of 
Queensland, drank 2.6 pints in 7.9 seconds. In 1968, John Wood, at 
Guy’s Hospital, London, drank 2 pints in 7.7 seconds.) 

Mr Phillips and his merry men and women also conducted a more 
elegant study of Australian drinking-habits in a “Test Dinner’, in which 
the emphasis was less on smoking and drinking than on eating and 
drinking. The ten guinea-pigs arrived at approximately 6.45 p.m.— 
whether or not in dinner clothes is not disclosed—when aperitifs and 
canapés were served. As at the ‘Smoke Social’, keen-eyed, non-drinking 
observers were on hand to note ‘the precise quantity, nature, time and 
alcoholic content of each drink consumed’. The report continues: 


After aperitifs the party consumed a meal consisting of soup, 
fish, steak, cassata, and coffee. A number of the participants con- 
sumed, after two cocktails (gin and vermouth), one or two glasses 
of white wine with the soup and fish and one or two glasses of red 
wine with the steak, a glass of port with the cassata and a cognac or 
liqueur with the coffee. 


The details of this historic meal are worth preserving for posterity. 
The guinea-pigs were given a choice before dinner of martini cocktail 
or an extra dry sherry. For the first course, there was consommé or 
spaghetti marinara. This was followed by fresh-water trout, washed 
down with a Victorian moselle. Next came a filet mignon, accompanied 
by a Hunter River Hermitage, vintage 1958. Then came a cassata with 
Cockburn’s port, cheeses, and, with the coffee, Rémy Martin cognac 
VSOP, Drambuie, or Benedictine. Not a very imaginative menu, 
perhaps, but described by Mr Phillips as ‘a very enjoyable party’. 

A sober footnote records that ‘the participants made their own pay- 
ment for the dinner’. 
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Though, of course, no beer was served at this Lucullan feast, the 
report obligingly translates the assorted drinks into their equivalents 
in seven-ounce beers. Thus two participants who each swallowed two 
cocktails, one glass of white wine, two glasses of red wine, one glass 
of port, and one cognac, were reckoned to have taken approximately 
66.5 grammes of alcohol, or the equivalent of 8.87 seven-ounce beers. 
Another who, fired by scientific zeal, deliberately exceeded this number 
of drinks, putting away two cocktails, two glasses of white wine, one 
glass of red wine, two glasses of port, one dry sherry, and one Dram- 
buie, was reckoned to have had 71.3 grammes of alcohol, the equivalent 
of 9.51 seven-ounce beers. 


The experimental junket lasted for two and three-quarter hours. 
But when the feast was finished, and the lamps expired, and the last 
glass drained, the well-dined guinea-pigs were brought back to earth 
with breathalyser and blood tests. None recorded a higher blood- 
alcohol level than 0.062. This top score was notched up by the 
unknown hero who absorbed the 71.3 grammes of alcohol. But even 
he was within the safety-limit as prescribed in four of the Australian 
states. In other words, in all parts of Australia except Victoria and 
Western Australia, you can safely drink nine and a half seven-ounce 
beers with your three course—plus canapés and cassata—meal, over 
two and three-quarter hours. ‘ 


‘If a deliberate “‘binge” is contemplated by far the safest plan is to 
stick rigidly to draught beer,’ says the London consultant surgeon 
who, under the pen-name of ‘Richard Sergeant’, wrote a scholarly 
treatise titled A Man May Drink. He gives three cogent reasons: ‘Its 
sheer bulk limits intake, its low alcoholic content ensures gradual 
absorption, and its low concentration of congenerics lessens the after- 
effects.’ Many Australians may question the first statement, and most 
will wonder what the heck are these sinister ‘congenerics’ that lessen 
the after-effects. They are the aromatic or fragrant organic substances 
that give bouquet and flavour to alcoholic beverages, whether whisky, 
brandy, wine or beer. But they are also responsible for the tell-tale 
smell on the breath, and, to a great extent, for the ‘never-again’ agony 
of the hangover. (There is scientific sanction for the popular theory 
that vodka and gin produce less breath smell than other spirits. Both 
are almost completely lacking in these revealing congenerics.) As for 
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the hangover, its severity is directly related to the concentration of 
congenerics in the drink. 

The doctor’s second reason for advocating beer at binges, that the 
alcohol in it is absorbed more slowly than in short drinks, is the 
important one. A clinical test illustrates this: A measured amount of 
alcohol taken as whisky on an empty stomach yielded a blood-alcohol 
level of 0.08, just on the danger line for driving. The same amount of 
alcohol taken as beer, also on an empty stomach, yielded a blood- 
alcohol level of only 0.45, well within the limit of safety, even in 
Victoria or Western Australia. 

Mr Oscar Mendelsohn, in his Dictionary of Drink and Drinking, says 
the euphoric effect of alcohol, that is, the pleasant sense of well-being 
that comes after a few glasses, ‘is probably attained when enough has 
been drunk to give a blood-alcohol content of about 0.07 percent’. 
If this be true, and Mr Mendelsohn is an analyst as well as a drinker, it 
means that the driver in Victoria and Western Australia cannot legally 
drink enough to be happy, whereas the driver in all other states can. 

Alcohol, of course, is a diuretic, that is, it increases the output of 
urine. A man drinking beer, in fact, can lose more body water by one 
process than he gains by the other, so that he finishes a session with an 
adverse water balance, or, in Henry Lawson’s memorable phrase, 
‘with a thirst like a sunstruck bone’. 

But as that keen student of alcoholic mysteries, ‘Richard Sergeant’, 
points out: ‘The results of drinking in this respect, as well as in most 
others, are difficult to predict with any accuracy, and a man who on 
one occasion may have to retire every ten minutes or so will another 
time “hold his water” the whole evening, to the astonishment and 
envy of his friends.’ The retention process, I understand, is known 
among the cognoscenti as ‘bottling it’. 
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But let the preachers preach in style, 
an’ rave, and rant, ’n’ buck, 

I rather guess they'll hear awhile 

the old war-cry; ‘Here’s Luck!’ 


‘DOWN HENRY LAWSON 
THE HATCH!’ 


When your mate in the pub raises his glass and, above the clamant 
roar of the jungle that echoes through most Australian bars, cries, 
‘Cheers!’ and you shout back, ‘Down the hatch!’, you’re both con- 
tinuing a tradition that goes back to Roman and Saxon times. Drinking 
a health is almost as old a custom as drinking itself. The Romans at 
their drinking bouts exchanged greetings of “Bene te’, “Bene tibi’ (“Good 
health to you’) and the Saxons lowered the stuff to the accompaniment 
of ‘Waes heil’ and ‘Drinc heil’, When an inquiring French physician, 
M. Stephen Perkin, visited England about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, he made this observation: 


The English, one with the other, are joyous, and are very fond of 
music; they are also great drinkers . . . and they will say to you 
usually at table “Goude chere’ and they will also say to you more 
than a hundred times ‘Drinc oui’ and you will reply to them in their 
language ‘I plaigu’ [‘I pledge you’]. 


Another Frenchman who visited England towards the end of the 
seventeenth century wrote in his Memoirs d’ Angleterre (1698) that 
drinking a health was universal among the English: 


To drink at the table without drinking to the health of someone in 
especial would be considered drinking on the sly, and an act of 
incivility. There are in this proceeding two principal and singular 
grimaces, which are usually observed .. . . The person whose health 
is drunk has to remain as immobile’as a statue while the toaster 
drinks, after which he has to make him an inclinabo, at the risk of 
dipping his periwig in the gravy. 
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Many Puritans, such as William Prynne in his Healthes and Sick- 
nesses (1628), attacked drinking healths as a pagan rite. Charles II, who 
was certainly no Puritan, issued a royal proclamation which read: 


There are likewise another sort of man of whom we have heard 
much, and are sufficiently ashamed, who spend their time in Taverns, 
Tippling-Houses, and Debauches, giving no other evidence of their 
affection for us, but in drinking our Health. 


And in 1684, a London bookseller, Jonathan Robinson, ‘at the 
Golden Lion in St Paul’s Churchyard’, printed a powerful attack on 
the customs of drinking healths. The title was quite a mouthful: 
The Great Evil of Health Drinking: or a discourse wherein the original 
evil and mischief of drinking of health are discovered and detected, and 
the practice opposed, with several remedies and antidotes against it, in 
order to prevent the sad consequences thereof. 

It doesn’t seem to have been a best-seller. 

Since the eighteenth century, the custom of drinking healths has 
been called ‘toasting’, from the practice of putting a piece of toasted 
bread into a jug of ale. In 1709, the Tatler, a fashionable London 
periodical, published this anecdote: 


It is said that while a celebrated beauty was indulging in her bath, 
one of the crowd of admirers who surrounded her took a glass of 
the water in which the fair one was dabbling and drank her health 
to the company, when a gay fellow offered to jump in, saying, 
‘Though he liked not the liquor, he would have the toast.’ 


The elaborate banquet-hall toasts of former times, Bacchus be 
praised!, have disappeared, though the formal toast-master survives, 
as a tolerated bore, on many of our solemn social occasions. In the 
nineteenth century, the toast-master invariably began with a stentorian 
cry of: 


THE QUEEN, GOD BLESS HER! 


Subsequent toasts ranged over a wide variety of topics, from woman 
to war, from drinking to deer-stalking. Here are a few examples: 
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‘Mermaids for the ocean—young maids for true hearts.’ 

‘May woman never know despair, nor man ever occasion tt.’ 

‘Lots of beef, oceans of beer, a pretty girl, and a thousand a year.’ 

‘Patriotism without pugnacity.’ 

‘May the flag of England ever be unfurled to support, never to suppress, 
the liberty of nations.’ 

‘Highland sports, may the forester never want a stag, nor the angler a 
salmon.’ 

‘May the joys of drinking never supersede the pleasure of reasoning.’ 

‘Trish fun without its folly.’ 

‘Confusion to the tyrant, liberty to the slave.’ 

‘The wind that blows, the ship that goes, and the lass that loves a sailor.’ 

‘May we never colour the nose by emptying the pocket.’ 

‘A full tumbler to every good fellow—a good tumble to every bad one.’ 

‘May a quarrelsome toper be compelled to be a teetotaller.’ 


It is a far cry—or a bar cry—from these orotund and eloquent 
phrases to their rather terse or trifling equivalents of today. Dr G. R. 
Gayre, in his erudite study of early English drinking, Wassazil, deplores 
this decline. ‘The Englishman is apparently so denationalised,’ he says, 
‘that he fears to use a plain English “Your health”, and resorts to 
facetiousness.’ 


Among the ‘facetious’ toasts which Dr Gayre deplores are ‘Cheers!’, 
‘Cheerio!’, ‘Here’s how!’, ‘What-ho!’, ‘Chin-Chin!’, and ‘something 
that must come from the kennels or the stews called ““Here’s mud in 
your eye!” whatever it may mean’. Yet, as he points out, in earlier 
times there was no such flippancy or euphemism. 


‘Waes heil’ meant literally ‘Be whole’, that is, ‘Be of good health’. 
The formal reply, ‘Drinc heil’, meant ‘I drink your health’. 


Caxton’s Chronicle, describing the death of King John, relates that 
the king was given a cup of good ale by a kneeling monk, who accom- 
panied it with the words ‘Syir, wassayll, for ever the dayes so all lyfe 
dranke ye of so good a cuppe,’ or, in modern English, ‘Sir, your health, 
you never drank of such a cup in all your life.’ 


Australia has made no notable contribution to the vocabulary of 
toasts. I don’t think Dr Gayre would approve of the few local 
expressions I am familiar with: 


‘Down the gully! 

‘Down the hatch!’ 

“Here’s lead in your pencil!’ 
‘Here’s looking up your kilts!’ 
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Mass-Observation’s study of English drinking habits, The Pub and 
the People, quotes a few indigenous healths from a northern industrial 
town: ‘A landlord’s toast was “Beer is best and bugger the Band of 
Hope”’, and the pub wit . . . holds up his glass and says, “Good Health 


—hope t’queen never gets t’measles. 


British 
“Your very good health!’ or 
“Cheerio!’ 


Australian 
‘Cheers!’ or ‘Here’s how!’ 


Scottish 

‘Slainthe!’ [Health]. ‘Sailthe eh 
—uit doch slainthe eh laut’ [Hail 
to you! I leave you with a toast 
to your good health]. 


Welsh 
‘Iechyd da I chwi!’ [Your health 
in drinking]. 


Trish 
‘Air do shlainte!’ [To your good 
health] or ‘Slainte!’ [Health]. 


American 
‘Here’s to you!’ 
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French 

‘A votre santé!’ [To your health!] 
or ‘A la votre!’ [To your health!] 
‘Bonne santé!’ [Good health]. 


Dutch 
‘Gezondheid’ [Your health]. 


Swedish 

‘Skaal!? [Your health] or ‘Din 
skaal, min skaal, alla vackra 
flickors skaal!’ [Your health, my 
health, and the health of all 
pretty girls]. 


Itahan 

‘Alla salute’ [To your health] or 
‘Alla salute viva noi!’ [Good 
health—hurrah for ourselves]. 


German 
‘Gesundheit!’ [Good health]. 
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The very first pub we come to, well, 
it’s there we'll have a spree 
And to every one that comes along, 
it’s ‘Have a drink on me!’ 


‘HAVE Anon: Click Go the Shears 
ONE ON ME’ 


Shout v. Austral, slang a intr. To stand drinks 1859. b trans. To 
call for (drinks, etc.) in order to treat the bystanders 1867. 
—The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 


‘Shout’, as a verb and noun, is one of Australia’s few contributions 
to the lore and language of drinking. 

Mr Douglas Gane (whom we met in Chapter Four) thought that 
drink was one of the greatest curses in Australia. He attributed this 
not to the ‘hot, dry climate’ but to the “‘baneful system of shouting’. 
‘It is a common thing in the streets of Sydney to see old men talking to 
themselves, and occasionally, in wild and unintelligible words, har- 
anguing the passers-by,’ he wrote. ‘They are victims to the effects of 
this disastrous practice.’ He traced it back to the improvident generosity 
of the successful miner of the 1850s, distributing drinks to all the 
thirsty parasites who gathered in country pubs. This was regarded 
‘more in the light of a tax than a gratuity’. 


Shouting, from such a beginning, became an acknowledged system. 
Long after the excitement of 1852 and 1853 had subsided, a man 
could not enter a hotel and order a glass of wine without offering 
the same to all those who were standing at the bar.... 


Mr Gane noted the gradual decline of ‘shouting’ in the towns, but 
thought there was ‘little immediate probability of its extinction’ in 
the country. In 1885, the Australian Brewers’ fournal denounced the 


practice on economic, not sociological, grounds. In a powerful editorial 
headed ‘Shouting’, it said: 
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‘Now, boys, the brewer’s going to “shout”. What are you going to 
have?’ How often does some such speech greet the representative of 
a brewer or wine and spirit merchant as he walks into a customer’s 
hotel? Then follow drinks all round for very often a lot of loafing 
fellows whom neither the hotel-keeper nor traveller cares a jot, 
fellows who hang round a hotel on the chance of an odd free drink, 
and who are alike a nuisance to the hotel-keeper and his respectable 
customers. 

We believe the term ‘shouting’, now so well-known all through 
Australia, originated in the early digging days when a lucky miner, 
intent on ‘knocking down his pile’, was accustomed to go into the 
road and shout for all hands to come and drink with him, so that in 
time ‘shouting’ came to mean ‘standing drinks for the crowd’. Now 
we have no objection to a lucky miner, or any other man who is so 
fortunate as to have more money than he knows what to do with, 
asking his less fortunate fellows to join him in a social glass, but we 
do think that it is very absurd that ‘shouting’ should be considered 
a necessary part of any business transaction, and it is a notorious fact 
that, particularly in country districts, it is often regarded in this 
light. We are quite aware that a deeply rooted and long standing 
custom of this sort is not easy to abolish, and we fear that for many 
years to come, it will continue in force; at the same time this is no 
reason why we should not protest against it, and point out its 
absurdity and bad tendency. A traveller for a brewer or wine and 
spirit merchant pulls up at a hotel, let us say in a country town at 
harvest time, and finds congregated about the door a couple of 
dozen idle fellows, the word is passed round, and all hands roll up, 
and he is quickly given to understand that he is expected to ‘shout’; 
in most cases he makes the best of a bad job, and has to stand drinks 
all round before he is allowed to get to business. Now does not this 
seem very absurd? . . . Another reason why the custom should be 
discouraged is the tendency it has to cause travellers to take more 
than they want, and more than is good for them. Many a steady 
reliable young fellow gradually contracts drinking habits, and finally 
goes to the devil, simply through this absurd custom. Hotel-keepers 
are interested in discontinuing it from pecuniary motives if from no 
other, and brewers and wine and spirit merchants out of regard to 
themselves and their employés. The only people interested in keeping 
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up the custom, it appears to us, are the hotel loafers, who are too 
hard up or too mean to pay for their own drinks. 


But in 1897, when an ‘Anti-Shouting League’ was formed in Mel- 
bourne, the same Journal published a spirited defence of shouting, 
and deplored the possibility of it disappearing: 


‘What will you have, boys? Come, nominate your poison.’ Alas! the 
days when these cheery words reached our ears are coming to an end, 
for lo! according to the new League, the man that wants his amber 
beer or ambrosial nip must henceforth and for ever indulge in moody 
and morose solitude, or swallow the ‘poison’ behind the bar door, 
wipe his lips, and escape into the street again. All the fun and joy 
and good-fellowship in the world are to be ‘sat upon’ with stern, 
uncompromising austerity, and so far as sociality is concerned, 
mankind is to be resolved into an incoherent mass of tangential 
individuals, each working out his own and only salvation for himself. 
Well, after all, ‘shouting’ is a jolly decent old custom, and in the 
opinion of all the men who regard life as something that demands 
sympathy, and must have sympathy if it is worth living at all, it is a 
custom that will die hard. Heaven save us from the men that look to 
money only as their god! Of course, everyone knows that shouting 
makes the money fly, that at times it makes the head the next morning 
feel a size or two large for the hat; but the money finds its way back 
to the pocket again sometime or other, and the head recedes to the 
original and normal dimensions, while often the recollection of the 
symposium remains green in the memory for years, and the wit and 
fancy, ‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul’, lighten the dull 
tedium of life and the cares of the world. Like everything else, drink 
is neither an unmixed blessing nor an unmitigated evil. If on one 
hand it increases the miseries of existence, on the other it gives the 
nepenthe for misfortune; but if you take away its function as the 
promoter of sociality, as the agency for bringing men together, 
and thus rubbing off corners, you take away at once the main apology 
for the mash tun and the still. 


‘Shouting is not an abuse,’ the Fournal concluded. ‘Of course, it may 
lead to abuse, but, in itself, it is one of the best features of the drinking 
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custom, The man is a mean dog that brutalises himself with his private 
bottle, or sneaks into a public house and sneaks out again after gulping 
down a pint of “tanglefoot”. . . . A sixpence or a shilling spent in 
“oil of friendship” is well spent.’ 


Varieties of ‘shout’ include the ‘American’, the ‘Yankee’, the ‘Scotch’, 
the ‘Chinaman’s’, and the ‘Dutch’ shout, in which each drinker pays 
for himself. With characteristic xenophobia, Australians attribute this 
despised un-Australian practice to tight-pursed foreigners. 

One form of anti-shouting is permitted by Australian mores. It is the 
collective buying of drinks on the jack-pot principle. ‘Just as shout is an 
institution in this part of the world, so are the bob-in, two-bob in, 
chuck in, whip round, Tambararoora muster, and a few other variations 
on the theme, all of which concerns the creation of a jack-pot usually 
with the object of buying drinks,’ writes Sidney Baker in The Australian 
Language. The Tambaroora muster, named from a township in New 
South Wales, dates from the early 1880s. According to Baker: ‘In 
far-off days when beer was only about sixpence a mug, a number of 
men drinking together used to put in a shilling each, write their names 
on slips of paper and drop them in a hat, and the man whose name was 
on the first slip drawn shouted and pocketed the remainder.’ 
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There’s a sort of halo round us, 

and perhaps you'll think it queer 

That the present writer’s rhyming 

for his bread and cheese—and beer. 
BEER HENRY LAWSON 


ARTISTS 


I 
A genial flow of beer irrigates the pages of English literature, from 
Beowulf to Borrow, from Chaucer to Chesterton. 

In Beowulf, the great epic poem of the eighth century, is a vivid 
description of how there was ‘for the Goth-men, all together, in the 
beer-hall, a table cleared; there the resolute men went to sit in the 
pride of their strength. A thane attended to the service; one who bore 
in his hand a decorated ale-can. He poured forth the sheer nectar. At 
times a minstrel sang... .’ / 

The author of Beowulf uses the words ‘beerlessness’, or ‘ale-dearth’, 
as synonyms for extreme terror, and the old English word for banquet 
was ‘beership’. Abbot Alfric in a sermon on St John the Apostle tells 
how Christ appeared to St John in his hundredth year and told him it 
was time ‘that thou feest with they brethren in my beership’. 

Chaucer’s Cook knew his ale: 


A Cook they hadde with them for the nones' 
To boil the chicknes with the marybones 
And poudre-marchant tart® and galingale, 
Well could be knowe a draught of London ale. 


The Miller, before he begins his rumbustious tale, confesses he has 
drunk too much ale: 


‘Now herkeneth, quod the Miller, ‘all and some, 
But first I make a protestatioun, 

That I am dronke, I know it by my soun; 

And therefore, if that I misspeke or say, 

Wite* it the ale of Southwerk, I you pray. 


loccasion. 2marrow-bones. %a sharp-tasting spice. 4blame. 
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The two Cambridge students who stay for the night with the miller 
of Trompington’s are received very hospitably: 


The miller the town his daughter sent 
For ale and bred, and roasted them a goose. 


They drink ‘strong ale’ till about midnight, when the miller lurches 
into his bed, ‘full pale he was, for-dronken’ (very drunk)—so drunk, 
indeed, ‘that as a horse, he snorteth in his slepe’. We all know that 
sort of beer-artist. 


“Good ale, the true and proper drink of Englishmen’, wrote George 
Borrow, in Lavengro. ‘He is not deserving the name of Englishman, 
who speaketh against ale, that is good ale.’ And Burns, despite his 
affection for whisky, sang the ‘guid ale’ in many exuberant poems: 


Guid Ale Keeps the Heart Aboon 
Chorus 


O, guid ale comes and guid ale goes; 
Guid ale gars! me sell my hose, 

Sell my hose, and pawn my shoon— 
Guid ale keeps my heart aboon?! 


I 
I had sax owsen* in a pleugh, 
And they drew @ weel eneugh: 
I sell’d them @ just ane by ane— 
Guid ale keeps the heart aboon! 


IT 
Guid ale hauds* me bare and busy, 
Gars me moop® wi’ the servant hizzie®, 
Stand 7? the stool when I hae dune— 
Guid ale keeps the heart aboon! 


After ‘a joyous meeting’ with a few drinking cronies, including the 
schoolmasters Allan Masterton and William Nicol, Burns composed 
this lively song: 


lmakes. 2up. 3six oxen. “keeps. “meddle. ®girl. 
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Willie Brew’d A Peck O’ Maut! 
Chorus 


We are na fou, we’er nae that fou, 

But just a drappie® in our ee; 

The cock may craw*, the day may daw®, 
And ay we'll taste the barley bree, 


i 


O Willie brewed a peck o” maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam to see; 

Three blyther hearts that lee-lang’ night, 
Ye wad na8 found in Christendie®. 


II 


Here are we met, three merry boys, 
Three merry boys I trow are we; 
And monie a night we've merry been, 
And monie mae! we hope to be! 


iiss 


It ts the moon, I ken her horn, 

That’s blinkin" in the lift}? sae hie}; 
She shines sae bright to wyle14 us hame, 
But, by my sooth, she'll wait a wee! 


II 


Though Australians were slow to acquire a taste for beer, by the 
nineties it had soaked deep into the national psyche. The pages of the 
Bulletin, the megaphone of the rowdy nationalism of those days, were 
awash in it. Norman Lindsay, who joined its staff in 1890 at the age 
of twenty-one, made countless joke-drawings about beer and boozers. 


Imalt. full (i.e. drunk). °droplet. 4crow. 5dawn. *brew. “live-long. 
Swould not have. °Christendom. !°more. shining. 12sky. 13high. entice. 
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So did his brother, Lionel, and his colleagues ‘Hop’ and Alf Vincent. 
You get the impression that the men who worked for the Bulletin spent 
as much time in the pub as in the publishing house. Many of its 
contributors, such as Henry Lawson and Victor Daley, were in fact 
heavy drinkers. 


In Norman Lindsay’s first novel, A Curate in Bohemia, published in 
1913, is this significant sentence: “But the grand passion of emancipated 
youth is not Woman—it is Beer,’ and the National Anthem is said to 
be Beer, Glorious Beer. 


A variation of this lyric was chanted in Adelaide in 1910, when a 
team of Methodist preachers was trying to conduct a temperance 
meeting. There was a brisk barrage of mature eggs, tomatoes and 
pears, and the dissidents in the audience drowned the exhortations of 
the speakers with this song: 


I love good old beer, 

Drink it down, drink it down. 

I love good old beer, 

Cause it makes me feel so queer, 
Oh, I love good old beer, 

Drink it down. 


Norman Lindsay talks eloquently of beer through the mouth of 
Mr Bandparts, a bibulous tutor in Redheap, Lindsay’s novel of small- 
town life in Victoria, which was banned in Australia when it first 
appeared in 1930 and not released till nearly twenty years later. Mr 
Bandparts, whose profession of teacher ‘was in a constant state of 
suspension to the dictates of his mighty thirst’, criticises his pupil, 
Robert, for being so depraved as to praise a particular beer. ‘You 
should be content to find all beer perfect,’ he says. “This is effrontery 
.... This is to peek and botanise upon the divinity of beer.’ And of 
Beer with a capital B, he says: 


‘Look it up in the dictionary, and what do you find? A liquor extracted 
from malt.and flavoured with hops. Rot! It is a tincture of eternity, 
extracted from light, and distilled by man. On the authority of Plato, 
it is that essence which holds the universe together. Whether you 
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take it from the sun or a bottle is a mere pedantic idiosyncrasy. In 
either case, you take it.’ 


The poets of the Bulletin acclaimed beer as enthusiastically as the 
artists, so much so that in 1907 a sober Victorian rhymester, brooding 
over the Yellow Peril, protested against the torrents of beer that 
flowed through their verses. He addressed them apocalyptically: 


Bards O”’ Beer 


Bards o Beer! Bards o’ Beer! 
How you mutter, growl, and sneer 
In your fourth-rate public houses where the greasy pewters leer! 
Leave your haunts of sodden soaking, 
Cease your dreary, useless croaking, 
AND DO SOMETHING FOR AUSTRALIA! 
Bards o° Beer! 


Bards o’ Beer! Bards o’ Beer! 
List a while and you will hear 
A sound that comes from Northwards that will fill your hearts with fear: 
You will hear the distant humming 
Of the yellow hordes’ deep drumming, 
AS THEY TURN THEIR SLIT-EYES SOUTHWARD 
Bards o Beer! 


Bards o° Beer! Bards o° Beer! 
Shed no more the malted tear! 

Use your pens to help Australia in her National Career; 
Cease your dreary, beery rhymes, 
Keep yourselves up with the times, 

AND DO SOMETHING FOR AUSTRALIA! 
Bards o° Beer! 


When the Bulletin tried to make popular a new verse form, ‘the 
reversolet’, in which identical lines are repeated in a reverse order, 
but with a variation in meaning, it chose as its first example, of course, 
a verse about beer: 
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A Public House Idyll 
(I?m drunk!) 


The bar whirls round and round, 

The barmaid glares at me. 

A voice says ‘Silly ound!’ 

I feel dull anguish creep 

Into my beer-swelled heart. 

I weep and WEEP and WEEP! 

Grief bears me on its flood, 

I lay the free-lunch waste, 

I call for human blood:— 
(Being in drink) 


I call for human blood, 

I lay the free lunch waste; 

Grief bears me on its flood, 

I weep, and WEEP, and WEEP! 

Into my beer-swelled heart 

I feel dull anguish creep; 

A voice says ‘Silly ’ound!’ 

The barmaid glares at me, 

The bar whirls round and round :— 
I’m drunk. 


Another Bulletin poet, Frank Henty, hymns not only beer, but the 
free lunch that once accompanied it: 


The Thrip’ny Bar 


This is a rhyme of the outer bar, where the foaming flagons bump, 

Where you jostle and swill with the bloke in blue and the dustman off his 
dump; 

A rhyme of glorious beer, and the smile of a bouncing, buxom maid, 

And a vulgar toast in a bustling bar where they hurry a roaring trade. 

The beer-wash slops on the dusted fioor with the froth of the thrip’ny touch, 

As a bibulous greybeard gaily waves a beer in his trembling clutch, 

And the wings of the whirring coolers carry a curious perfume round— 

The beckoning breath of the flowing bowl and the scent of the beery ground. 
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The potboy staggers beneath his tray, with the pressed beef balanced high; 

He slams it square on the free-lunch cloth, with a gleam in his haggard eye, 

And the red beef rolls in the sawdust grey, as he spins on his heel in the 
mob— 

He’ll dust it off with the sleeve of his shirt, with a curse for his slouching 
job. 

Ah, brown and bitter the flowing beers, and pleasant the first, long pull; 

It’s far to the end of the weary day—to the night when you’re drowsy-full; 

And the streets are dusty and dry without, and it’s shady and gay within, 

Where the rollicking navvy and gent. decayed swear amity, thick and thin. 

A vulgar rhyme and a vulgar drink—it’s a butcher o° vulgar beer. 

And, spread out free for the crowd all day, a counter of common cheer; 

A strapping maid, with a generous touch on the handle, pulling bliss 

In thrip’ny lots from the cellar below—from a beery, black abyss; 

A vulgar toast to a vulgar-drink: To the mighty, foaming mug; 

To the long, brown beer of the outer bar—the bar of the coat-tail jug; 

To the broken laughter and rackety song of the roaring corybants. 

A-swarm in the cool, white, crowded pub where the brimming sleever slants! 


Henty wrote another moving lyric entitled: 
The Beer Question 


A sleever of brand-new milk, they say, is a beautiful thing indeed, 

Fresh garnered in paddocks of tender green where the stout moo-milkers 
feed; 

And, although the brand of his class is plain on the fat beer-fancier’s brow, 

The preacher of pap and the ha’penny bun, the prophet of curds and whey, 

THEY say he may yet be saved from beer by the gospel of new-mown cow. 
I haven't a word to say, 

Except to remark, with a sigh: ‘I love beer’s beautiful brown bouquet!” 


With beer, real beer, to admire at ease—and shortly, with pleasure, to 
drink— 


Why, life has a glamor, not granted to all, that is rather worth while, 
I think; 
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Yet some people scoff at the scoffing of beer; there are experts who offer 
instead 

The odor of sanctity—scents that rise from the benches where microbes 
play, 

The murmur of garlic, of hymn-books glued with the hoof of the hoss, 
long dead. 

But whatever the parsons say, 
Id love to be sniffing, in forests of beer, beer’s beautiful brown bouquet! 


As you gaze on the bubbles that cluster close at the long beer’s foaming 
brim, 

What do you think of the milkman’s plan, and what do you think of 
him, 

Do you thank your stars for your long, brown beers, and pity his beerless 
state? 

With the aid of a large free lunch, with the helping hand of a midnight 
cray, 

Or a couple of dozen of Sydney rocks set out on a large white plate, 
What happiness lack you, pray, 

When you breathe, with these at your service now, beer’s beautiful brown 

bouquet? 


The closing of pubs under licensing reduction legislation evoked 
many a sentimental lament from the Bulletin songsters. 


Soliloquy In A Closed Pub 
(Eighty-six Hotels Closed in Sydney—Daily Paper) 


Darkness and dust! The empty shelves agape 
Yawn at the bench whereon the lounger sat 
Enraptured with the pert bar-maiden’s shape, 
Or slumbered heavily beneath his hat. 
Closed are the doors thro’ which the jovial crew 
Were wont to burst upon their homeward way; 
All motionless the engine whence she drew 
The ale that sparkled and the froth that flew 
On many a bygone day. 
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Silence and dust! Beyond the bolted doors 

The tradesman rattles gaily on his round, 
Just as he did when hoarse, convivial roars 

Filled this dark place with cataracts of sound; 
The echoes of the wheels pour in and die— 

As echoes do within an empty house— 
Bits of road music that in times gone by 

Always dropped in, now from the silence fly 

As from a ghost’s carouse. 


Mem’ry and dust! Alas! the ghost of Beer 
Lies very flat upon the heavy air. 
Shades of departed spirits linger here, 
And vex the nose with bouquets faint and rare; 
An icy draught up from the cellar sweeps, 
And sighs and sighs and lays its fingers chill 
On the intruder’s face—then wildly leaps 
With a quick, thieving plunge, and leers and peeps 
In the dark, empty till. 


Dry as the dust, I sadly ruminate 

On Life and Death and barmaids proud and cold, 
Who made it very clear ’twas evil Fate 

Had called them to the bar. Sneering, they sold 
Beer to wayfarers—slammed the money drawer 

And glode, all frigid, to the further bar, 
Showing they cared not if they never saw 

The dry, respectful interloper more, 

And glared at him afar. 


Good fellows, topers, barmaids—all have gone, 
They sing and sleep and smile by other bars; 
Here, the wan daylight, looking in upon 
The battered counter, lights the tankard scars, 
Made when the ancient arguments were hot— 
Crude, savage records of the hand that fell 
Grasping in anger a bright pewter pot, 
Brimful of beer, when someone muttered ‘Rot!’ 
In this dead, dry hotel. 


TOTALLY INADEQUATE 
Smudkins: ‘And do you think for one moment, my dear friend, that that horrible stuff is 


going to quench your thirst?’ 
Sam the Soak: ‘Wot! This ’ere one glass! The Lord forbid!’ 


How many’ s enough? 
It was more than one in 1913 [The Bulletin] 


CAR. 


yet 


a 


DEAD DRUNK 
BLIND DRUNK 
SPEECHLESS DRUNK 
DRUNK AS A LORD 
DRUNK AS A FOOL 
) ORUNK AS A FIDDLER 
| DRUNK 
iFOGCY 
ALL MOPS AND BROOMS 
imuccy 
| ALTOGETHER 
HIN LIQUOR 
i THINKS ALL ARE DRUNK 
[DISPUTATIVE 
| ARGUMENTATIVE 
}WORSE FOR LIQUOR 
ICUT | 
| SOBER WITHIN BUT DRUNK WITHOUT 
|HALF SEAS OVER 
|IN A STATE OF BEER 
iFIGHT 
jJOLLY 

| A BIT IN THE SONSHINE 

| | THREE SHEETS IN THE WIND 


| [SAN SERNA HOLE IN A LADDER 


|" |HAS HAD A DROP 
| | JUST HAD HALF A™GLASS 
|  \SOBER AS A yuDcE 
| | ALLRIGHT ‘ 
|DRY AS A CHIP 
SOBER 
ene DRY 


a WANT OF A DROP 


PLLPLLLLIPL ISIE OI 


LLEVA ACHES Med EMI IA Velo 


A century before the Breathalyser 
this joke card was popular in: Australia 
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In the nineties, a brewer named Joseph Hartley was found floating, 
dead, in a gigantic vat of beer (valued at £140) at the Castlemaine 
Brewery in Victoria. The contents of the vat were run off down the 
street channels, under the vigilant supervision of a Customs Officer, 
and to the great grief of many spectators. A Melbourne paper com- 
mented rather unsympathetically, “Too much absorbed in his business,’ 
and a Bulletin poet, even less sympathetically, wrote: 


The Man and the Beer 


For poor old Foseph Hartley, 
The poet sighs, or partly, 
And likewise drops a tear. 
But not for Joseph only, 
In the graveyard lying lonely, 
Doth the poet drop a tear, 
So crystal, bright and clear, 
He 1s thinking, thinking, thinking, 
Of that liquor brewed for drinking 
In pewter-pots, whose clinking 
Makes music sweet to hear; 
Of that liquor never tasted, 
Which unhappily was wasted, 
Whilst an officer stood near. 
Not for Foseph, calmly sleeping, 
Ts he altogether weeping— 
The Scytheman, ever reaping, 
Reapeth millions year by year, 
Of husbands, fathers dear, 
Here to-day, and gone to-morrow— 
No, the bardlet’s burst of sorrow 
Is partly for the beer; 
For the loss of foseph Hartley, 
In conjunction with the beer. 
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It gurgled, fresh and foaming, 

Down the gutter in the gloaming 
To the sewer-pipes below. 

Perchance q vagrant kiddie 

Lapt the stream till he was giddy, 
Whilst brewmen, stout and low, 
Fascinated by the flow, 

Lingered musing, musing, musing, 

On the joy the world was losing 

In that mixture, made for boozing, 
As it disappeared below; 

Lovely lotion, lately vatted 

(Ah! the frames it might have fatted!) 
They cried a cry of woe, 

Not for comrade foseph merely, 

Though they felt for him sincerely, 

They were broken-hearted, nearly, 
By the thought that he could go 
And pollute good liquor so 

And the press reporters, frowning 

When the cost of Foseph’s drowning 
The ‘papers’ sent to know, 
Vowed the value of the liquor 
Far exceeded that of foe. 


The Western Australian goldfields poet, ‘Dryblower’ Murphy, one 
of the last of the billabong bards, often dipped his quill in Coolgardie 
beer. Here are a few verses from one of his most moving Bulletin poems. 


Pints That I’ve Refused 


The gaunt earth gasps beneath the sun 
That breathes hot Hades down, 
The scrub 1s burnt a dreary dun, 
The spinifex is brown. 
The track 1s lonely, hard and long, 
The soaks are far between, 
With not a shade of currajong 
To break the swelt’ring sheen. 
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But still as on I lonely lope, 
Beyond the wide world’s ken 

I storm not at my star of hope 
Or envy merrier men, 

I do not whine as others may 
Of money I’ve misused; 

Ah no, I only think to-day 
Of pints that I've refused. 


From out the mulga shade I look 
Across the grave of years, 

To days when I unwilling took 
Small shandy-gaffs and beers, 
And when the stars upon me stare 

From out the dusky vault, 
There steals along the heated air 
The scent of hops and malt, 
I conjure up the quid feast 
In brewery cellars cool, 
Where oft I’ve played amid the yeast 
The dashed teetotal fool. 
My punishment 1s that of Cain, 
My Soul is self-accused, 
As hour by hour I count again 
The pints that I’ve refused. 


At dusk I do not weep or curse 
As on my swag I sit, 

And vote this world a trifle worse 
Than deep Gehenna’s pit, 

I do not sigh for rippling rills, 
That babble through the ferns, 

Ah, no, for flowing frothy swills 
My thirsty thorax yearns. 

I recollect the sprees that irked 
When shanties ran with shick; 

And as I think of drinks I’ve shirked 
My mental self I kick. 
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Yea, here amid a beerless drought 
My heart with grief is bruised 
When I in fancy figure out 
The pints that I’ve refused. 


Hot Sheol must consist, I think, 
Of long and pintless years, 

Where no poor sinful soul may drink 
His fill of cooling beers. 

The burning brimstone and the torch 
May be for mulga men, 

But grant, O Satan, as I scorch, 
A tiddley now and then, 

Still, if Gehenna will not give 
What I’m on earth denied, 

I may at last decide to hive 
Wherein no souls are fried; 

And when Saint Peter at the door 
My passport has perused, 

He'll put me, p’raps, where I may score, 
The pints that I’ve refused. 


When the war broke out in 1914, the loyal citizens of Echuca (Vic.) 
refused to drink German beer, an act = patriotic self-sacrifice which a 
Bulletin poet acclaimed thus: 

Ah, brethren, this is war indeed, 
Insatiable hate! 

There many are who'll gladly bleed, 

For home and country and for creed, 
But few, I dare to state, 

Who nobly for their country dear 

Will turn their backs on any beer. 


In fair Echuca now-a-night 
It is not safe to go 
Around the town extremely tight, 
Unless prepared to make it right, 
And definitely show 
The drink that put you on your ear 
Is French or Dutch or British beer! 
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In this emergency a plan 
Echuca’s hit upon 
There every upright British man 
Drinks all the English beer he can, 
And when the booze is gone, 
His loyalty to manifest 
He sticks the labels on his chest! 


Smith’s Weekly, launched in 1919 on an ocean of beer, inherited the 
beery traditions of the Bulletin in its verse and black-and-white. 
(Its offices in Phillip Street, Sydney, were strategically adjacent to the 
now defunct Assembly Hotel, which proudly displayed the most 
remarkable library of Australian and imported beers in the Common- 
wealth.) To Smith’s, E. O’Ferrall (‘Kodak’) contributed this tribute to: 


The Man Who Brews The Beer 


Somewhere behind the frosted pipes that hold our liquid cheer 
There lurks a Man—a noble Man—the Man Who Brews the Beer; 
H1s spendid work 1s never done, for Winter, too, enjoys 

The beer that makes hot summer laugh for Dry Colonial Boys, 
The sugar cane its sweetness yields, the good earth gives its hops, 
And Heaven pours its cool rains in before the ripe beer pops; 

But here’s the wizard of it all who mixes cloud and clod 

And from it brews a golden drink that makes of Man a god. 

Ice soda fiends mix acid drinks at tombstones set on end 

And garnish them with ice and dyes to make a deadly blend, 

Then suck them up through silly straws that should be in their hair 
The foolish straws that asses eat and crazy people wear. 

The sneaking ‘near beer’ hypocrite who shamelessly does sing, 

His vile decoction has the taste but does not have the sting. 

This criminal I would consign to dungeons dank and drear 
Because he desecrates a Name—the sacred name of Beer. 


There are three more verses. The last reads: 
Beer bubbles in the glassy pump and chuckles as it flows, 
And happy is the man who feels its foam kiss on his nose; 
A liquid blessing in the throat, it gives us joy and nerve, 
And makes us dream of wondrous drinks that angel barmaids serve. 
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When Everlasting Summer comes and Earth’s last beer is poured, 
The Man Who Brews the Beer will seat his faithful on the sward, 
And closing time will never come or coppers full of wrath 
To spill the Beer of Paradise—the last brew of St Froth. 


After this hiccoughing chorus of songs in praise of beer, it is only 
fair to present the warblings of a dissident poet, who in a pamphlet 
published in Melbourne on The Evils of Drink Traffic (1915) wrote: 


The Hotel Bar 


A bar to joys that home imparts, 
A door to tears, and aching hearts; 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 
A door to want and broken health. 


A bar to honour, pride, and fame, 

A door to grief, and sin, and shame; 
A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 
A door to darkness and despair. 


A bar to honoured, useful life, 

A door to brawling, senseless strife; 
A bar to all that’s good and brave, 
A door to every drunkard’s grave. 


III 


Australia’s most famous beer song, A Pub with No Beer, comes from 
Queensland. The words and music were written by Gordon Parsons, 
and the record, made by Slim Dusty, reached the dizzy heights of the 
Hit Parade in England and Scandinavia, earning Slim a golden record 
(more than fifty thousand sold). 


It’s lonesome away from your kindred and all, 

By the campfire at night, where the wild dingoes call, 
But there’s nothing so lonesome, morbid or drear, 
Than to stand in the bar of a pub with no beer. 
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Now the publican’s anxious for the quota to come, 
There’s a far away look on the face of the ‘bum’, 

The maid’s gone all cranky and the cook’s acting queer, 
What a terrible place is a pub with no beer. 


Then the swaggie comes in smothered in dust and flues, 
He throws down his roll, rubs the sweat from his eyes, 

But when he 1s told he says, ‘What’s this I hear? 

Pve trudged fifty flamin’ miles to a pub with no beer!’ 


This led to an eruption of songs about the beerless pub. A Mrs A. J. 
Whittaker, with Slim Dusty’s help, wrote Answer to the Pub with No 
Beer, which won another golden record for Slim. 


Here are two of its verses: 


Where the hills roll away from a small country town 

There are hearts filled with sorrow as the word spreads around; 
And the Fackass won't laugh ’cos there’s no jokes to hear— 

So let me tell you the reason for the Pub with no Beer— 


Broken down on the track for she’s stripped ev’ry gear 

Stands the old grey blitz waggon, the one with the beer, 

And the driver’s near mad, standing scratching his ear, 

He knows just what they’re thinking at the Pub with no Beer. 


Then came a stirring sequel by John Ashe, a prolific Townsville 
song-writer, entitled: 


The Beer, Boys, is Here 


Pub with no beer, made famous in song, 

How things have changed, since the beer’s come along, 
Maid’s gone all matey, cook’s quite a dear, 

Just like old times, for the beer, boys, is here. 


Chorus 
Nothing can touch it, beautiful beer! 
Oh how it fills us full of good cheer, 
Life now 1s rosy, happier and freer, 
Everything’s jake, for the beer, boys, 1s here. 
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IV 
Lennie Lower, Australia’s greatest humorist, pays an impassioned 
tribute to beer in his comic masterpiece, Here’s Luck. Here is a passage 
in which Mr Sloove, a grandiloquent Sydney politician, discourses to 
an audience of fellow-drinkers on the glories of grog in general, and of 
beer in particular: 


‘Gaze on your glass of beer. See how the lambent, lazy bubbles drift 
to the top, as men drift through life; linger a while in the froth, and 
burst of old age, or are cut off in their prime in Fate’s thirsty gulp...’ 


‘It is an axiom of economists that supply follows demand like the 
blood follows a punch on the nose. We want beer. Therefore there is 
beer. Peer into the murky mystery of your orange phosphate. What 
do you see? A chemical laboratory. A bit of this being added, a bit 
of that tipped in. And in the translucent depths of booze? Hop-fields, 
rippling acres of barley, and whistling boys in the sunshine, picking 
grapes. You would have me drink this coloured eye-lotion? Consider, 
then, this awful possibility. 

“Two old friends meet. 

‘Bill! Why, you old son of a gun!” 
‘A moment of happy grins, of surging happy memories, of hand- 
shakes truly meant. 

* “Well—well—well!”’ 

‘Glad. Awkward. Lost for words. 

* “Come and have an orangeade!”’ 

“He paused, while a wave of horror swept over the company. 

*“T ask you,” he exclaimed passionately.’ 


16 


He that buys land buys many stones 

He that buys flesh buys many bones 

He that buys eggs buys many shells 

He that buys GOOD ALE buys nothing else. 
FOOD 4xon 


FOR THOUGHT 


Beer, apart from its primary function of irrigating a dry throat and 
lubricating a rusty party, is also a food. Its manufacture in Australia 
is rigidly controlled by Pure Food Acts. (We have no equivalent Pure 
Smoke Acts. Cigarette-manufacturers can legally peddle a blend of 
dried cabbage-stalks, dingo-droppings and chaff as fine Virginian leaf, 
and get away with it.) 

‘The food value of beer was far from negligible,’ says Drummond 
in The Englishman’s Food, writing of English home-brew in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘It seems probable that this “‘small beer” had a calorific 
value of about 150-200 calories per pint. This meant that a young boy 
drinking about 3 pints a day would get some 500-600 calories towards 
his daily needs of about 2500. In addition to the calories provided by 
the alcohol and sugary substances, beer would have supplied a modest 
amount of calcium and appreciable quantities of riboflavin, nicotinic 
acid, pyridoxin, panthothenic acid and perhaps other vitamins.’ 
(Imagine the surprise of a seventeenth-century schoolboy if told he 
was swallowing all these with his breakfast pint!) 

Beer in those days was not filtered, and contained protein that is 
now deliberately extracted. But the beer we drink today still provides 
some proteins, a substantial intake of calories, and many useful vitamins. 
The remarkably good general health enjoyed in Britain during World 
War II and the absence of deficiency diseases have been attributed in 
part to the consumption of beer, weak as it was. Tea, which also 
contains riboflavin (the important Vitamin B2), no doubt had something 
to do with it, too. But neither wine nor coffee has an appreciable 
riboflavin content. 

The calorie content of beer varies, of course, with the brew, from 
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about 165 calories per pint in a light ale to 246 or more in a stout. By 
comparison, a pint of milk contains 340 calories, a pint of tea with milk 
and sugar 100, and a pint of beverage wine—claret, burgundy, hock 
etc.—400. In other terms, a pint of average strength beer provides as 
many calories as any of these: 


4 eggs 3 pint milk 
9 oz. butter 1 lb. apples 
Ai oz. bread 34 oz. fat meat 
114 oz. potatoes 8 oz. lean beef 


If you’re worried about your weight, and would rather not cut down 
on your beer, you should start by rationing your intake of bread, 
butter, fried foods, potatoes, jam, sugar, sweets and cakes. If you 
want to compromise with these seductive enemies of your waistline, 
and beer, you should switch to Dietale, which has a calorific content 
about one-third lower than normal beer. An eight-ounce glass of 
Dietale contains 80 calories. This is only slightly higher in calories than 
one ounce of whisky and water, which has about the same alcoholic 
content. 

The composition of an average Australian beer is: 


per cent 
Water 2 91.0 
Alcohol 4.0 
Carbohydrates 335 
Protein 0.5 
Mineral salts and vitamins 0.58 
Carbon dioxide 0.42 
100.0 


Beer has other uses, apart from its dietetic and narcotic functions. 
As a beverage, it replaces the vital body water that is lost in sweat. 
Hard physical work can cause a loss of as much as ten pints of liquid an 
hour. And as an aperitif before a meal, like all alcoholic beverages 
beer stimulates the gastric juices and aids digestion. It also cleanses 
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the palate. How much, of course, is a highly individual matter. I doubt 
if the six-pints-at-six men bring a really discriminating palate to the 
enjoyment of their Chapon fin aux Perles du Périgord, their Ailerons de 
Dindonneau Dorés a la Purée de Marrons or their Noix de Veau en 
Suprise a la Caucasienne. 

But, obviously, a few beers before dinner are much better than a 
few potent, corrosive, palate-paralysing cocktails. The American habit 
of gulping down quantities of almost pure gin before a meal is one of 
the many unattractive features of American life that some Australians 
think it smart to imitate. 


It is curious that Australians, despite their passionate devotion to beer, 
ignore it in the kitchen. In many countries, beer is commonly used to 
add savour to dishes. To quote from a useful little booklet published 
by the Swan Brewery, Beer and Food . . . Belong: ‘Beer is ideal for 
culinary experiments. . . . Beer adds a lusty, unusual flavour to food.’ 
Some of the recipes that follow are taken from this booklet. Others are 
from my own collection, made in England, France, Germany and the 
United States. 


GERMAN BEER SOUP 


1 pint beer 2 egg yolks, beaten 
1 pint milk 1 teaspoon butter 

1 teaspoon salt sifted bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon honey 1 egg yolk 


Simmer beer and milk together for 15 minutes; add salt and honey; 
take from fire and stir in beaten egg yolks and butter. Mix with the 
yolk of an egg enough crumbs to make a thick paste; roll into little balls 
and brown in the oven; put several in each plate of soup. 


RUSSIAN BEER SOUP 


14 pints beer 6 tablespoons sour cream 
3-4 oz. sugar salt and pepper to taste 
4 egg yolks, beaten 1 saltspoon ground cinnamon 
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Bring beer to boil with sugar; stir only till sugar dissolves. Remove 
from stove. Beat egg yolks with sour cream and, when blended, stir in 
two or three tablespoons of hot ale, then stir this mixture gradually 
into the rest of the ale. Add salt and pepper to taste, and ground 
cinnamon. Return pan to stove. Stir for a minute or two over moderate 
heat, then pour into heated cups. 


MURRAY COD BOILED IN BEER 


3 lb. Murray cod 14 tablespoons light-brown sugar 
(or any freshwater fish) 6 black peppercorns 

4 oz. butter pinch of ground cloves 

4 tablespoons chopped onion 1 tablespoon wine vinegar 

2 tablespoons flour 1 teaspoon Worcester sauce 

2 cups beer 


Clean, scale, and rinse fish. Cut in slices 3 inches thick. Melt butter in 
saucepan. Add flour, stir about 3 minutes till frothy and slightly dis- 
coloured, then stir in beer, sugar, peppercorns and cloves. Stir till 
boiling and the consistency of thin cream. Add fish slices. Simmer 
gently till the fish is cooked, in a few minutes. Add onions and vinegar. 
Simmer gently for 2 minutes, then add Worcester sauce. Transfer to 
serving dish, Strain sauce into a hot sauce-boat. Serve fish with boiled 
or mashed potato, green vegetable or salad. For 6 persons. 


BOILED LOBSTER WITH BEER SAUCE 


1 large lobster 3 black peppercorns 
1 pint beer 3 peeled shallots 
6 caraway seeds 


Boil lobster for about 25 minutes, exact time depending on size. When 
tender, split. Carefully remove the flesh from the shell and cut into dice. 
Pour the beer into a saucepan. Add caraway seeds and peppercorns. 
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Slice in shallots. Bring to boil. Thicken to taste with flour or cornflour 


creamed with fish stock (if available, otherwise dry sherry, dry vermouth 
and water mixed). Dish up lobster. Strain the sauce over. For 3 persons. 


STEWED SEAFOOD 


4 cups beer 4 to 1 green pepper 
2 or 3 onions (depending on size) 
4 peeled shallots salt and pepper to taste 
1 bay leaf, dash of mace, and plenty 2 dozen oysters 

of parsley and chives $ pint boiled prawns 
1 sliced celery stick 4 pint flaked, cooked 
lemon juice crab meat 
6 sliced mushrooms, previously 2 oz. butter 

sautéed in butter 1 tablespoon flour 


Pour the beer into a shallow saucepan. Peel onions and slice. Add with 
the shallots, the green pepper and mushrooms, herbs, celery and a dash 
of lemon juice. Bring to boiling point. Simmer gently for about 15 
minutes, then add salt and pepper to taste. Shell oysters and keep in 
their liquor for 3-5 minutes until they plump out and the edges begin 
to curl, then drain. Add to beer, with prawns and crab meat. Remove 
bay leaf. Knead the butter and flour into a paste, and add to sauce. 
Stir until boiling. Pour into the centre of a ring of boiled rice or mashed 
potatoes. For 6 persons. 


TROUT BOILED IN BEER 


Some epicures like trout boiled partly in beer. You need an equal 
quantity of beer, vinegar, and a dry white wine, just enough to cover 
dish. Clean and prepare trout. Place in a shallow saucepan. Add beer 
mixture. Bring slowly to a full boil, drain. Serve on a hot dish. Garnish 
with lemon and parsley. 

Accompaniments: Boiled potatoes, and lettuce and cucumber salad. 
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BOILED BEEF IN BEER 


5 lb. piece of beef (rump or flank) 2 bay leaves 

6 slices bacon 3 curls lemon rind 

2 onions, chopped parsley, chives, thyme, etc. 
3 carrots and 2 turnips, diced 1 bottle beer 

6 peppercorns 2 tablespoons butter 

1 clove garlic, crushed 2 tablespoons flour 

6 juniper berries salt and pepper to taste 


Pound beef with a wooden mallet and rub well with salt and pepper. 
Place bacon in a deep casserole and place beef on it. Spread the onions, 
carrots, turnips, peppercorns, garlic, juniper berries, bay leaves, lemon 
rind, and herbs all round the meat. Add just enough beer to cover. 
Cover and simmer for 2} hours. Drain off the reduced broth and keep 
meat hot. Brown butter in saucepan, blend in flour, and cook over a 
very low heat until brown and smooth, stirring constantly. Gradually 
add 2 cups of broth from the meat and simmer sauce over very low 
heat for 20 minutes. Add salt and pepper if required, and pour sauce 
over meat. Serve from the casserole, with jacket potatoes and any 
desired green vegetable. 


BEEF STEW 
2 lb. rump or similar steak 1 tablespoon brown sugar 
4 rashers bacon, chopped 2 cloves 
2 onions, sliced 1 bay leaf 
24 cups beer herbs 
4 cup vinegar salt and pepper to taste 
flour 


Flatten beef with meat mallet or rolling pin, cut into even-sized pieces, 
roll up and tie each with string. Sauté the chopped bacon and onions in 
heated saucepan, add meat rolls and allow to brown all over. Pour over 
beer, add vinegar, sugar, cloves and bay leaf, herbs, etc. Cover and 
simmer over low heat for 14 hours. Remove meat-rolls, thicken pan 
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rolls with sauce spooned over, with plain boiled potatoes, and green 
vegetable or salad. 


PORK SAUSAGES IN BEER 


2 cups boiling water 6 peppercorns 

18 pork sausages 4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon butter 2 cups beer 

4 onions, sliced 2 tablespoons water 

1 bay leaf 3 tablespoons potato flour 


Pour boiling water over sausages; drain and dry them. Melt butter 
in a pan. Add sausages; brown on all sides. Remove sausages from pan 
and pour off all but 2 tablespoons of fat. Add the onions, sauté 10 
minutes. Return sausages to pan and add bay leaf, peppercorns, salt 
and beer. Cook over low heat 20 minutes. Mix the water and potato 
flour to a smooth paste and add to the sausages, stirring constantly 
until the boiling point is reached. Cook over low heat 5 minutes. 
Serve with mashed potatoes. 


BELGIAN RABBIT 


2 lb. rabbit (approx.) 1 dessertspoon anchovy paste 
seasoned flour 4 level teaspoon dried marjoram 
2 dessertspoons butter 1 tablespoon tomato sauce 

1 large onion, sliced 1 level teaspoon sugar 

4 cup chicken stock salt and pepper to taste 

1 cup beer 4 oz. mushrooms 


Disjoint rabbit, soak in cold, salted water for 1-2 hours, drain and dry. 
Dredge with flour seasoned with salt and pepper, fry in butter until 
lightly browned. Put into an oven-proof dish. Add sliced onion to 
pan, fry for a minute, add stock, beer, anchovy paste, marjoram, tomato 
sauce, sugar, salt and pepper; stir well, pour over rabbit. Put on lid, 
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cook in a moderately slow oven until rabbit is tender. Slice mushrooms 
and add about 10 minutes before cooking time is finished. 


BEER SPREAD 


4 lb. grated cheddar cheese 1 dessertspoon Worcester sauce 
4 small garlic clove, crushed 1 level teaspoon dry mustard 
pinch cayenne 4 cup beer 


1 dessertspoon tomato sauce 


Put cheese, garlic, cayenne, sauces, mustard and beer in bowl, beat 
well until smooth. Spread evenly in small glass containers. Seal top 
with melted paraffin. Cover, store in refrigerator at least 3 weeks 
before using. 


OLD-FASHIONED WELSH RAREBIT 


1 oz. butter 1 egg, beaten 
4 lb. grated ripe Gloucester cheese salt and pepper 


4 cup beer 1 teaspoonful dry mustard 


Melt butter in the top of a double boiler. Add cheese and beer. Stir 
over hot water until the cheese is dissolved, then remove top pan to 
the table. Add 1 beaten egg, salt, pepper and dry mustard. Pour the 
mixture either into a flat buttered dish or over slices of toast, and 
brown under the grill. 


BELGIAN GOULASH 


2 lb. beef 6 small potatoes, peeled 
1 onion, sliced 3 carrots, sliced 

cube beef suet salt and pepper 

6 small onions 3 tablespoons flour 


3 young turnips, sliced 1 cup beer 


Sif j 
poss. : 
\ ‘Four and three-quarter middies, love.’ MOLNAR 


6. 12. Ge 


SYDNEY MORNING HERALD cartoonist, George Molnar, 
comments on the Breathalyser and the limitations it imposes on drinking 


| f SITTER ALE. 
victoell 


BREWERY: 


EAST MELBOURNE 


MASON, FIRTH & M'CUTCHEON, COP. REC. 
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Liquid Strength: an early poster advertising Victorian Beer 
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Melt suet in saucepan and fry onion and beef until nicely brown; 
cover beef with boiling water and cook until nearly tender. Parboil 
small onions and turnips separately and add, with carrots, potatoes, 
and seasonings. When done, mix flour with a little beer, strain, and 
add; cook 5 minutes. Then add the rest of the beer, heat, and serve. 

This dish, with black bread and mugs of beer, followed by hard 
spice cakes, makes the dinner of many Belgians several times a week. 


ROAST PORK AND PRUNES 


3 lb. young loin of pork 1 pint beer 
1 level dessertspoon flour 4 medium-sized onions 
1 level teaspoon dry mustard 8 soaked and stoned prunes 


Rub rind of pork with the mixed flour and mustard. Put in roasting 
pan and pour beer around but not over the joint. Cook 20 minutes 
in hot oven, then lower temperature to moderately hot. Meanwhile 
skin the onions, remove centres and stuff with prunes. Put into pan 
with meat, then baste frequently with the beer for the next 40 minutes. 
Put meat and onions on to a very hot dish, add a sprinkling of flour or 
gravy thickening to the liquid in pan. Stir and cook until gravy is 
thick. Strain into a gravy boat. 


GERMAN BEER CAKE 


3 oz. sugar 2 handfuls sultanas and currants 
3 oz. butter mixed with 
4 cups S.R. flour 1 dessertspoonful spice 

4 bottle beer 

4 cup milk 


Rub butter into the flour and sugar, add fruit mixed with spice. Then 
mix to a soft dough with the beer and milk. Pour into cake tin. 
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1 tablespoon flour 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon coconut 


Spread over top of cake mixture and sprinkle with cinnamon. Bake 
in a moderate oven for one hour. 


MELON ’N’ BEER 


Wrap a melon in cellophane or aluminium foil and chill in the re- 
frigerator. When required, cut into wedges and remove all seeds. 
Sprinkle each portion lightly with beer, then with castor sugar flavoured 
with cinnamon. Serve at once. 
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The clamorous crowd 
is hushed with mugs of mum. 


MUM?’S pore 
THE WORD! 


I 

When Lieutenant Colonel Godfrey Charles Mundy, Deputy Adjutant- 
General in the Australian Colonies, visited Bathurst, NSW, in 1846, 
he called with a deputation of citizens on the Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, at Mrs Black’s hotel (‘an excellent specimen of an Australian 
inn’). It was a very hot day, and before receiving the deputation His 
Excellency, with his ministers and suite, discreetly retired to a private 
room to discuss ‘a bland beverage’ consisting of bottled beer, ginger 
beer, mint and sugar. Lieutenant Colonel Mundy was rapturous about 
the mixture. ‘Ah! A Sybarite in search of a new pleasure might wisely 
compound for a throat full of dust to have it laid by such a draught 
as that cooling-cup,’ he wrote. 

Unfortunately, this precious recipe has not come down to us. The 
nearest thing I find to it is a drink suggested by the omniscient Mrs 
Beeton in her Book of Household Management (1861), which she calls 
rather unromantically My Mug. This is the formula: 


Take one bottle of good beer, 2 lemons, 1 large glass of sherry, 
1 glass of syrup, 1 pint of water, a handful of mint, and some grated 
nutmeg. Rub into a covered jug the juice of 2 lemons, and the finely 
cut peel of one, the wine, syrup and nutmeg, water and mint. Ice this 
mixture for 15 minutes, remove the mint, add the beer and serve at once. 


Though the secret of the Bathurst nectar is lost, many recipes 
survive for drinking beer more imaginatively than by throwing it 
straight down the gullet, and it is possible that, with the growth of 
beer-and-food clubs, they will again become popular. (Beer-and-food 
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clubs, the logical answer to the pretentious poppycock of wine-and-food. 
clubs, now function in at least two states—Victoria and Queensland.) 

Let us go back to Samuel Pepys, the amorous and garrulous secretary 
to the Admiralty in Charles II’s time, who chattered his way not only 
into many beds, but into immortality. Pepys was fond of the bottle, 
too, and his diary provides a useful guide to What the Earnest 
Seventeenth-Century Toper Used to Tipple. 

One of his favourite drinks was Mum. He records how on 22 April 
1661 he and friend Sir William Batten, after a pleasant dinner at which 
they became ‘very merry’, stopped on the way home to drink a bit of 
mum. There are many other references to this formidable concoction: 


23 Fune 1661: After a glass, not of wine, for I would not be tempted 
to drink any, but a glass of mum, I well home by water.... 


28 May 1662: After dinner . . . we three to the Mum House at Leaden- 
hall, and there sat awhile. 


13 February 1664: . . . so went on shore [of the Thames] to a Dutch 
[house] to drink some mum, and there light upon some Dutchmen. 


3 May 1664: I went with Mr Borbury near hand to the Fleece, a Mum 
House in Leadenhall, and there drank mum and by and by broke 
up, it being about 11 o’clock at night .... 


28 Fune 1664: ...and then by appointment to the ’Change and thence 
with my uncle Wight to the Mum House, and there drinking, he do 
complain of his wife most cruel as the most troublesome woman in 
the world, and how she will have her will, saying she brought him 
a portion of God knows what. 


Mum was a strong beer, originally made in Brunswick, brewed 
from wheat, not barley malt, and flavoured with herbs and spices. 

The origin of the word is obscure. Some say it derives from the 
man who first brewed it, Christopher Mummer. Others, from the 
German word, mummelm, ‘to mutter’, or the English word ‘mum’, 
meaning silence. I can imagine a mum-drinker muttering after a few 
glasses of the stuff. He would not be likely to be silent, at least until he 
collapsed. However, Sir Richard Steele, the dramatist and editor, 
seemed to regard mum almost as a temperance drink. He wrote to his 
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wife on 6 December 1717: ‘I went to bed last night after taking a little 
broth; and all the day before a little tea and bread and butter with 
two glasses of mum, and a piece of bread at the House of Commons. 
Temperance and your company . . . will make life tolerable, if not 
easy, even with gout.’ 

If you want to give the mum a go, here is a rather fearsome seven- 
teenth century recipe for it. 


As soon as the beer begins to work, they [the Germans] put into 
it the inner rind of fir, tops of fir and birch, betony, marjory, penny- 
royal, wild thyme, etc. Our English brewers use cardamom, ginger, 
and sassafrass instead of the inner rind of fir, and add also walnut 
rinds, madder, red sanders, and elecampane. 


Cock Ale was another item in Pepys’ extensive alcoholic repertoire: 


2 February 1663: Thence walking with Mr Creed homewards we 
turned into a house and drank a cup of Cock ale.... 

4 Fune 1666: Sir W. Pen... andI... drinking two bottles of Cock 
ale in the street in his fine new coach.... 


I doubt if the modern host (or hostess) will show much enthusiasm 
for Cock ale. Anyway, here is a tested recipe from the records of a 
Nobleman of the County. 


First catch your cock of half a year old, kill him and truss him 
well, and put into a cask 12 gallons of Ale, to which add four pounds 
of raisins of the sun, well picked, stoned, washed and dryed; sliced 
Dates, half a pound: nutmegs and mace two ounces. Infuse the 
dates and spices in a quart of canary [wine] 24 hours, then boil the 
cock in a manner to a jelly, till a gallon of water is reduced to two 
quarts: then press the body of him extremely well, and put the 
liquor into the cask where the Ale is, with the spices and fruit, 
adding a few blades of mace: then put to it a pint of new Ale yeast, 
and let it work well for a day, and in two days, you may broach it 
for use, or in hot weather, the second day, and if it proves too strong, 
you may add more plain Ale to pailiate this restorative drink, which 
contributes much to the invigorating of nature. 
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One hopes that after a bottle each of this stuff, Mr Pepys and Sir 
W. Pen were greatly restored and invigorated. 

Pepys knew many other varieties of ale—Northdown ae Hull ale, 
Lambeth ale, China ale and Lamb’s Wool are all mentioned in his 
diary, as well as Margate ale, apparently a pretty powerful brew. 
On 26 October 1660, he records: ‘My father and Dr Thomas Pepys 
dined at my house, the last of whom I did almost fox with Margate 

le.’ (The verb ‘to fox’, meaning ‘to befuddle’, has unfortunately 
disappeared from the lexicon of drinking.) 

Pepys also liked his Crab-ale. On 4 January 1667, there was a bit of 
a shiveroo in the Pepys house, eight guests, ‘and a neat dinner, though 
but of seven dishes’. 


Mighty merry I was, and made them all, and they mightily 
pleased . . . and to cards, and then to sing and talk; and last of all, 
to have a flaggon of ale and apples, drunk out of a wood cup, as 
a Christmas draught, made all merry. 


The wood cup was a ‘mazer’, or drinking bowl turned out of wood, 
preferably maple, especially the spotted variety known as ‘bird’s eye 
maple’. 

Crab-ale was a favourite of Shakespeare and his cronies who drank 
at the Falcon or the Globe by the Bankside (where Barclay Perkins 
& Co. have their huge brewery today). It is made by tossing a hissing 
hot roasted wild apple into a bowl of ale, with spice and sugar and 
a piece of toast added. There are many references to crab-ale in the 
Plays. One of the most charming is in Love’s Labour’s Lost: 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood 1s nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-who; 
Tu-whit, tu-who—a merry note, 
While greasy Ffoan doth keel‘ the pot. 


1 skim, 
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When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw; 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-who; 
Tu-whit, tu-who—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


Another drink mentioned a few times by Pepys is Buttered Ale, 
which apparently was as much as a cure for colds as a beverage. 
Some of his references to it are not encouraging. On 26 April 1665, 
he writes: 


My cold continuing and my stomach sick with the buttered ale 
that I did drink last night in bed, which did lie upon me till I did 
this morning vomitt it up. 


None the less, I find buttered ale a very pleasant drink, especially in 
the winter. Here is my recipe for it, bequeathed to me by one of 
Sydney’s leading brain-surgeons: 


Heat a pint of beer with a little sugar, cinnamon to taste, and one 
ounce butter. Drink hot. 


A rather more elaborate recipe appears in Thomas Cogan’s The 
Haven of Health (1584): 


Take a quart or more of Double Beere and put to it a good piece 
of fresh butter, sugar candie an ounce, or liquerise in powder, of 
ginger grated, of each a dramme, and if you would make it strong, 
put in as much long pepper and Greynes, let it boyle in the quart in 
the manner as you burne wine and who so will drink it, let him 
drinke it as hot as hee may suffer. Some put in the yolke of an egge 
or two towards the latter end, and so they make it more strengthfull. 
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II 
Charles Dickens, like Pepys, was a great man for the grog. There’s 
scarcely a dry page in Pickwick Papers, and in Our Mutual Friend he 
immortalises three old English drinks with a beer base: Purl, Flip and 
Dog’s Nose. They are served in the ‘Six Jolly Fellowship Porters’, 
a London dockside pub that has been identified with the pub still 
functioning in Limehouse under the name of “The Grapes’. 


... both the tap and parlour of the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters 
gave upon the river, and had red curtains matching the noses of 
the regular customers, and were provided with comfortable fireside 
tin utensils, like models of sugar-loaf hats, made in that shape that 
they might, with their pointed ends, seek out for themselves glowing 
nooks in the depths of the red coals, when they mulled your ale, 
or heated for you those delectable drinks, Purl, Flip, and Dog’s 
Nose. The first of these humming compounds was a speciality of 
the Porters, which, through an inscription on its door-posts, gently 
appealed to your feelings as “The Early Purl House’. For it would 
seem that Purl must always be taken early; though whether for any 
more distinctly stomachic reason than that, as the early bird catches 
the worm, so the early purl catches the customer, cannot here be 
resolved. 


Dick Swiveller, in The Old Curiosity Shop, has his own recipe for purl: 


Presently he returned followed by the boy from the public house, 
who bore in one hand a plate of bread and beef, and in the other, 
a great pot, filled with some very fragrant compound, which sent 
forth a grateful steam, and was indeed choice purl, made after a 
particular recipe which Mr Swiveller had imparted to the landlord... 


Purl was once a common morning drink of Londoners. Tom Hood, 
in The Epping Hunt, puns on the word thus: 


Good Lord, to see the riders now, 
Thrown off with sudden whirl, 

A score within the purling brook 
Enjoyed their ‘early purl’. 
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Purl was advertised persuasively in The Age, in Sydney in 1846. 
Mr P. Solomons, proprietor of ‘Solomon’s Temple’, corner of Clarence 
and Erskine Streets, announced: 


MILK PUNCH! MILK PUNCH! 
PURL! PURL! PURL! 
At half-past five o’clock every morning 
at threepence per glass 


Walk in, walk in, one and all 

Walk in, walk in, and take your ‘Ball’, 
You'll find the ‘punch’, the ‘purl’ so fine 
And so you will the spirits and wine. 


The simplest way to make purl is to heat 4 quarts of beer (6 bottles), 
add 4 pint gin, and serve smartly. Some experts add a dash of angostura 
bitters. Greater experts compound a ‘Dog’s Nose Special’. Here is 
the secret: 


3 eggs 1 teaspoon grated nutmeg 
2 Oz. sugar 1 dessertspoon ground ginger 
24 pints ale 1 wineglass gin 


Beat eggs to a stiff froth, and gradually beat in the sugar and a 
quarter pint beer. Heat the rest of the beer with the nutmeg and 
ginger to boiling point. Then add the beaten eggs and gin, stirring 
the whole together. 


There are many ways of making Flip. Here is a recommended method: 


Place in a saucepan one quart of strong ale together with lumps 
of sugar (to taste) which have been well rubbed over the rind of 
a lemon, and a small piece of cinnamon. Take the mixture off the 
fire when boiling and add one glass of cold ale. Have ready in a 
jug the yolks of six eggs well beaten up with powdered sugar and 
grated nutmeg. Pour the hot ale from the saucepan on to the eggs, 
stirring them while so doing. Have another jug at hand and pour 
the mixture as swiftly as possible from one vessel to the other until 
the white froth appears, when the flip is ready. 
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‘Fetch me a pint of warm ale,’ says Mr Thomas Codlin, in The Old 
Curiosity Shop, to the host of ‘The Jolly Sandboys’, while he is waiting 
for the stew of cow-heel, bacon, steak, peas, cauliflower, new potatoes 
and sparrow-grass to be done to a turn. The landlord returns with 
the beer, and applies himself to warming it ‘in a small tin vessel shaped 
funnel-wise, for the convenience of sticking it far down in the fire 
and getting at the bright places. This was soon done, and he handed 
it over to Mr Codlin with that creamy froth upon its surface which 
is one of the happy circumstances attendant upon mulled malt.’ 

Mulled Ale, or ale served warm, was once a very popular winter 
drink in England, and there are times in Australia when it is still very 
comforting. The simplest way of making it is to plunge a red-hot 
poker into a tankard—or glass—of beer, wait for the sizzle to stop, and 
drink. A more elaborate recipe, with or without eggs, is: 


Bring your beer almost to the boil with soft brown sugar, cloves, 
and other spices, and when you are almost ready to serve add 2 oz. 
of rum or brandy to every pint of ale. Serve very hot with some 
grated nutmeg and sliced toast on the surface. 

To add the eggs: take the first mixture without the spirits in one 
jug and pour into another, in which you have beaten an egg for 
every pint in a small quantity of cold ale. Pour backwards and 
forwards from jug to jug until well blended, add the spirits and stir 
well while keeping very warm. 


A Yard of Flannel, or Egg Flip, is another version of Mulled Ale: 
Bring a quart of beer almost to the boil with nutmeg, lemon peel 
and ginger. Put 3 or 4 eggs beaten with 4 oz. of moist brown sugar 
and a double measure of brandy into a vessel, and pour the hot 
beer on to it, pouring the mixture from jug to jug until it froths well. 

Here are a few more recipes based on beer: 


LAMB’S WOOL 


Mix the pulp of half a dozen roasted apples with some raw sugar, 
a grated nutmeg, and a small quantity of ginger; add one quart of 
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strong beer made moderately warm. Stir the whole together, and, 
if sweet enough, it is fit for use. This mixture is sometimes served 
up in a bowl, with sweet cakes floating in it. 


TEWAHDIDLE 


Take a pint of beer, a teaspoonful of brandy, and a teaspoonful of 
brown sugar. Add a little grated nutmeg, or ginger, and a piece of 
very thin-cut lemon peel. 


This beverage is highly commended by Lord Ruthven, in his 
Experiments in Cookery (1654). He calls it ‘a right gossip’s cup’. 


SYLLABUB 
If there’s a willing cow handy, try this old English recipe: 


Pour equal quantities of cold beer and cider into a big bowl, 
sweeten and flavour with nutmeg. Now bring the cow into the 
kitchen (or take the bowl into the paddock, whichever is easier), 
place the bowl under the cow, and milk in about 3 pints of milk. 
Serve while still frothing, and before the cow kicks the whole lot over. 


Possets are mixtures of beer, sherry and milk or cream. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was at one time a licenser of ale-houses, and who had 
his head chopped off after introducing tobacco and potatoes to his 
countrymen, had another claim to fame as the inventor of an excellent 
Sack Possett. 

This is the recipe: 


Boil a quart of cream with sufficient sugar, mace and nutmeg; 
take half a pint of sherry and the same quantity of ale, and boil 
them well together, adding sugar; these being boiled separately are 
now to be added. Heat a pewter dish very hot, and cover your basin 
with it, let it stand by the fire for two or three hours. 


By then, you should have developed a fairly appreciative thirst. 
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For the want of a drop of good beer 

Drives lots to tipples more dear, 

And they licks their wives 

And destroys their lives, 

Which they would not ha’ done upon beer. 
BEERANA 4NoN 


Australia’s greatest tribute to beer is the bar of the Working Man’s 
Club in Mildura, one of the most impressive temples ever dedicated 
to the great god, Thirst. Details of this Taj Mahal of the South are 
awe-inspiring. The bar is T-shaped, 287 feet in circumference, air- 
conditioned, with eight fireplaces, and 32 ever-gushing pumps, supplied 
from three cooling rooms below. In a recent year, the consumption of 
beer was 1500 gallons a week. The club has about 6500 members, 
including 1500 women. For many years the bar had the distinction of 
being the longest in the world, but it is now outclassed by a bar at 
Butlin’s Holiday Camp, Sussex, which is 430 feet long and has 36 
beer pumps! 
* * ™ * 

The Anglo-Saxons used ale to cast out devils. If you feel like a bit 
~ of indoor exorcise, here is the modus operandi: 

Mix a number of herbs in clean ale, sing seven masses over the 

worts, then add garlic and holy water, and drink the mixture out of 

a church-bell. Then give alms, and pray for God’s mercies. 

If you have followed the instructions carefully, the foul fiend will 
be promptly driven out. Fiends, apparently, can’t stand garlic, even 
in a salad dressing. Of course, there are non-fiends, too, who don’t 
like it much. 

* * * 
In New Guinea, if you order a beer in Pidgin English, you call 
for a bia. In Paris, if you order it in scholarly French, you call for a 
biére. Beer, in short, is pretty easy to order in many countries. In 
Italian, it’s birra, in German bier, and in Dutch, bier. In Old English, 
it was beor, in Old Norse biorr, and in Old Frisian biar. 
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“To think no small beer of yourself’ means, for some strange reason, 
to think a lot of yourself. 


* * * 
Mayfair hair stylist Alan Spiers says: ‘I always give Miss Googie 
Withers a beer rinse after I have washed her hair in my Berkeley 


Square salon. I find it gives “body” and tone to use about two wine- 
glasses of it at a time.’ 


* * * 


There is an old English myth that spilt beer means good luck, just 
as spilt salt means bad luck. Melton, the seventeenth-century author 
of Astrologaster No. 27, wrote: ‘If the beere fall next a man it is a signe 
of good luck’. There must be plenty of good luck in my local around 
closing time, when the last impassioned rush takes place. 


* * * 


Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor in the reign of James I, whom 
Pope called ‘the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind’, was wise 
enough to take a stoup of beer as a night-cap. As John Aubrey puts it 
in his Brief Lives: ‘His Lordship would often drinke a good draught of 
strong Beer (March Beer) to bedwards, to lay his working fancy 
asleep, which would otherwise keep him from sleeping a great part of 
the night.’ 


* * * 


EPITAPH IN AN ENGLISH CHURCH YARD 


Poor fohn Stott lies buried here 
Though once he was both hale and stout, 
Death laid him on his bitter bier, 

In another world he hops about. 


* * * 
Australian publicans have a rugged and rather limited sense of 


humour. A West Australian goldfields pub in the nineties displayed 
this notice: 


A Square Meal 6d. 
A Real Good Feed Is. 
A Perfect Gorge Is. 6d. 
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This lyric was displayed in a Queensland pub: 


To bust ts to burst, 
To burst 1s hell 
No trust—no bust 
No bust—no hell 
God is my only trust. 
(Everybody else is expected to pay cash) 


There are many variants on this theme, from Banks don’t sell beer, 
We don’t cash cheques, to 


Man is made of dust 
Dust settles 
Are you a man? 


* * * 


A certain brewer once had a dog that developed a ‘fatal fondness’ 
for beer which grew stronger as he grew older, and which led to his 
‘getting tight’ with heartrending frequency. Whenever he had a chance 
he used to creep into the cellar and lap up any waste beer or ‘bottoms’ 
he could find. Then he would stagger out endways, sideways, or 
anyway, and sleep off the effect of his potations. When he had been 
on an extra heavy ‘spree’ he would be very penitent on his recovery, 
and would lie with his head on his paws, looking the picture of a 
remorseful inebriate with a splitting headache, and would turn with 
disgust from beer. He would, however, drink cold water regularly, 
and once when proffered some fizzing soda water in a bowl he lapped 
it up with a gusto that evidenced painfully a state of ‘hot coppers’ 
within. This dog became so dissipated at last that his master had to 
send him into the country to prevent him from ‘going to the dogs’ 
altogether, and there when far from temptation he doubtless reformed, 
and from being a sad—or loose—dog became a steady dog. We fancy 
our readers will be inclined to doubt the truth of the above story, but 
we can assure them that it is true, and that the owner of the dog, who 
now lives in Sydney (the owner, not the dog), will vouch for its 
correctness. 

Talking of (the miscalled) lower animals growing fond of beer 
reminds us of the case of a brewer’s traveller who used to call on the 
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hotel-keepers in Old Bendigo (Vic.) in the gold-digging days, and who 
had a horse that became so expert that he would take a quart-pot of 
beer in his teeth, and drain it to the last drop. His owner, unlike most 
brewer’s travellers, hardly ever drank beer, and his equine friend had 
many a long draught, and indirectly got many a good order for his 


master. , 
—The Australian Brewers’ Fournal, 1887 


* %* * 


In 1886, the American Bottler published a scholarly survey of the 
ways different nations drank their beer: 


The Englishman always drinks standing; he waits until the froth 
gets off, and then, keeping his eyes on the bottom of the tumbler, 
never lets go until the last drop has gone down, saying, as he sets 
down the glass, ‘Well, ’Enry, that’s tol’ble.’ 

The Frenchman prefers to sit on the back of a chair, if such a 
place is handy by; he sips once or twice, and then waits; he sips again, 
and then says ‘aui sacre’, and then with a ‘grande’ gulp, the whole 
quantity goes down. 

The Yankee rushes in as if just off the express, invites every 
occupant of the room to drink, gives his elbow a twist that makes 
only one swallow of a five-cent glass, and wiping his mouth with 
his coat sleeve, calmly says, ‘Frank, just charge that to my account’. 

The Irishman had rather lean against the bar. He drinks slowly, 
so that the sensation will last as long as possible, and, when through, 
smilingly asks the clerk if it wouldn’t ‘now ben a foine thing for you 
to threat me with a glass’. 

The Pole steps lightly up to the counter, deposits his money in 
advance, bows and looks so pleasant while drinking that you might 
imagine he wishes every sort of good luck to the man who first 
substituted beer for cold water. 

The Spaniard walks in a stern, defiant air, looks all around as 
though counting noses, and then drinks alone. If the beer is good, 
he will say he never drank worse; if bad, he will sooner fight than 
pay for it. 

The German walks in as if it were a big effort; sits down on the 
nearest chair, and looks all over the room, then takes out a big pipe 
and fills and lights it. In about half an hour he calls for some beer; 
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in from three to five minutes he thinks he will take a little lager; in 
about ten minutes he wants to talk, and he believes he will take a 
little lager beer; talking reminds him that he wants some more beer; 
in the course of an hour he will eat some pretzels and bologna, and 
[there is] nothing like beer to wash down the crumbs; he thinks of 
going, and takes a little lager; he gets up to go, and takes a little beer; 
he asks for the beer, and makes the change in his favour by a big 
glass of lager beer; exclaiming as he goes out, ‘Mein switzer pretzel 
dunder blitzen himmel zweigetenburgowhelfrankerfelternein’—which 
means that he will be in by-and-by to get a glass of beer. 


How does the Australian take his beer? Keith Dunstan, in his 
admirable study of Wowsers, gives a vivid picture of the ‘six o’clock 
swill’—the familiar term for the Hogarthian scenes that took place in 
Australian pubs when they shut at 6 p.m. Though later closing has now 
been introduced all over Australia—South Australia, in 1967, was the 
last state to surrender to this dangerous innovation—scenes not 
entirely dissimilar from that described by Dunstan can still be witnessed 
in some city pubs at peak times. 
Here are some evocative passages of Dunstan’s: 


. a large room, with a cold lavatory-like atmosphere, but filled 
with pushing men. There are no'seats, no tables, no stools, no 
clutter that might interfere with high-speed action. . . . There are 
special men and ladies on for the peak panic, eight or even ten 
immensely skilled barmen and barmaids, all equipped with the 
latest pluto taps on plastic hoses, an invention designed for dis- 
pensing beer at frightening speed, but they cannot cope. It is ten to 
six, now five to six, the bar is ten deep with pushing bodies, all 
thrusting handfuls of glasses towards the barmaids: ‘Here-—‘Here’— 
‘For Chrissake here.’ Well, you know this barmaid pretty well, 
and she serves you first, but then you have to get your five glasses 
back to your mates against the wall. . . . But now it is two minutes 
to six, the mob is getting desperate, like the last few fighting for the 
lifeboats on a sinking ship. 

Yet amongst the canny there was an alternative to this. Immediately 
upon entering the bar at 5.30 p.m. one lined up one’s small platoon 
of five and all approached the bar at once and brought five beers 
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each. There was one difficulty in this: under the no-ornament-no- 
seat-no-comfort-all-action-policy there were no tables, and while 
there were often ledges or windowsills, one had to get in early to 
make use of them. So the only choice was for each member of the 
school to put his five beers between his feet on the ground, and then 
demolish them one by one before six. Great care had to be taken 
not to move one’s feet and to resist all bumps, but one learned by 
experience. At six the publican would ring bells, make announce- 
ments over an amplifier, he would go round almost with tears in his 
eyes urging everyone to finish their drinks: ‘Come on, fellers, fair go, 
drink up, fair go.’ The rules were very real, and he knew the 
penalties. 

At 6.15 p.m. the crowd, after their 30 minutes or so of tension, 
would be out on the footpath, many reeling. Constitutions that have 
not known food for five hours or more need to be strong to take 
five beers in 30 minutes on an empty stomach. 


It is not surprising that in 1954 the Victorian secretary of the Liquor 
Trades Union, Mr J. Coull, was inspired to suggest that rush-hour 
drinkers should wear plastic bibs. The Melbourne Argus, a morning 
paper of majestic respectability, now defunct, commended Mr Coull’s 
imaginative suggestion, but considered that cotton would be more 
functional than plastic for absorbing the beer splashed on collars, ties 
and shirts. 

* * * 
Once a draught horse was bogged in a creek on Adelaide Hills on 
a particularly cold, wet day. Helpers dug and roped and laid planks 
but the horse sank all the deeper. Then someone gave it a bottle of beer 
and the animal made immediate efforts and freed itself from the bog. 
H. E. Stephenson, in Walkabout. 
* * * 

A Collection of English words not Generally Used, published in London 
in 1691, and compiled by John Ray, Fellow of The Royal Society, has 
this alarming entry: 

To Leint Ale, to put Urine into it to make it strong (North Country 
Word and Custom). 


* * * 


Let the Alliance Record, a temperance publication of the eighties, 
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have the last word. It is a rather discouraging description of Australia’s 
most popular drink, and you are advised to have your glass full before 
tackling it: 


BEER 

The use of beer is found to produce a species of degeneration of all 
the organs; profound and deceptive fatty deposits, diminished circu- 
lation, conditions of congestion and perversion of functional activity, 
local inflammation of both the liver and kidneys are constantly 
present. Intellectually a stupor amounting almost to paralysis 
arrests the reason, changing all the higher faculties into a mere 
animalism, sensual, selfish, sluggish, varied only with paroxysms of 
anger that are senseless and brutal. In appearance the beer drinker 
may be the picture of health, but in reality he is almost incapable 
of resisting disease. A slight injury, a severe cold, or a shock of the 
body or mind, will commonly provoke an acute disease ending 
fatally. Compared with inebriates who drink different kinds of 
alcohol, he is more incurable and more generally diseased. The 
constant use of beer every day gives the system no recuperation, but 
steadily lowers the vital forces. 


Here’s luck! 
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Phillips), 113-6 

Liquor Laws and Law Makers, 51, 
107-8, see also Licensing Laws 

Liver, effect on, 11, 168 

Lloyd, A. L., “The Western Plains’, 
doctored beer, 50 

Lord Nelson, Sydney’s oldest hotel, 
80 

Lower, Lennie, Here’s Luck, 142 


MacCartie, J. C., our beer not for 
delicate palates, 53 

Macdonald, Alexander, experiences in 
Australian pubs, 84 

McElnea, N. E., temperature and 
taste, 66 

McGuire, Paul, Inns of Australia 
(1952), 85 

MacKenzie, Jeanne, Australian 
Paradox, 85 

McLerie, J., watered down and 
pepped up, 50 

Macquarie Arms, oldest hotel in 
original building, 77 

Mac’s Hotel, Franklin Street, 
Melbourne, 79 

Magazine of Domestic Economy (1837), 
recipe, brewing in tea-kettle, 29 

Malting Shovel, first public house at 
Ryde, 38 

Mass-Observation, The Pub and the 
People, English drinking habits 
studied, 121 

Medicinal drinks based on beer, 41 

Memoirs d’Angleterre (1698), drink- 
ing a health found universal among 
English, 118 

Mendelsohn, Oscar, Dictionary of 
Drink and Drinking, 117 
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Menestheus, minelayer, becomes 
floating club, brewery, 21 

Mildura’s Working Man’s Club, 162 

Milton, John, appreciated ‘spicy nut- 
brown ale’, 63 

Moss, —, Melbourne’s first brewer, 45 

Mum, Pepys’ favorite drink, 154; 
recipes, 155 

Mumme, William, built Swan Brew- 
ery, WA, 45 

Mummer, Christopher, first to brew 
Mum, 154 

Mundy, Lieut.-Col. Godfrey Charles, 
enjoyed ‘a bland beverage’, 153 

Murphy, ‘Dryblower’, quoted, 76; 
‘dipped his quill in Coolgardie 
beer’, 130 

‘Murphy’s Swipes’, 51-2 


Nash, Andrew, Freemasons Arms 
renamed Woolpack Inn, 76 

National Anthem, Beer, Glorious 
Beer: Norman Lindsay, 129 

Nelson, Cr Harold, rebellion in 
Darwin, 4 

Newell, Alexander, bottled beer 
‘invented’, 24 

Newnham, —, helped establish 
Tooth’s Kent Brewery (1835), 41 

Night-cap for Bacon, 163 

Northumberland’s Household Book, 18 

NSW Lager Beer Company, estab- 
lished Waverly Brewery, 58 

NSW Royal Commission (1886), 
found consumption rising, 56 


‘O’Brien, Flann’, At Swim-Two- 
Birds, tribute to Guinness, 23-4 

O’Ferrall, E. (‘Kodak’), quoted, 65; 
The Man Who Brews The Beer, 139 

O’Grady, John, Gone Troppo, telling 
differences in beers, 8 

O’Nolan, Brian (‘Flann O’Brien’), At 
Swim-Two-Birds, tribute to 
Guinness, 23-4 

Opera House, breweries’ support 
urged, 62 

Ottaway, Noel, The Pub and I, run- 
ning a Sydney pub, 9-10 

Overton, Henry, Warm Beer; A 
Treatise... (1641), 65 


Packet Inn becomes Wiseman’s Inn, 
Ta 


Parsons, Gordon, A Pub with No Beer, 
140-1 
Payne, Prof., blood-alcohol tests, 110 


Pearl, Cyril, Pantaloons and Antics, 
quoted, 1 

Pepys, Samuel, What the Earnest 
Seventeenth-Century Toper Used to 
Tipple; his favorite drinks, 154-7 

Perkin, Stephen, ‘Drinc oui’, 118 

Peron, Francois, A Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the Southern Hemisphere, 76 

Phillips, P. D., report of Victoria’s 
Liquor Commission, 113-6 


_ Phillips, Richard, built the Lord 


Nelson, 80 

Pliny the Elder, on drunkenness, 13 

Pope, Alexander, quoted, 153 

Poyser, Senator (Lab., Vic.), discloses 
adulteration, 89 

Price of a bottle compared with basic 
wage, 69 

Price rise causes boycott, rebellion, in 
Darwin, 3-5 

Prince’s Bridge Hotel, Melbourne, 
alias Young and Jackson’s, 78-9 

Pringle, Sir John, preserving health of 
seamen, discourses, 20 

Production in Australia, 25 

Prynne, William, Healthes and Sick- 
nesses (1628), drinking healths seen 
as pagan rite, 119 

Publicans, Australian, ill-repute, 86—9 

Public-spiritedness among brewers, 
62-4 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, recipe for his 
», Sack Possett, 161 

Rankin, Dr J., 11 

Ray, John (1691), A Collection of 
English words not Generally Used, 
167 

Recipes, 145-53 

Renne, Herr, early Melbourne brewer, 
58 

Rhodes, Geoffrey (Brit. Lab. MP), 
‘state alcoholic strength on con- 
tainers’, 6 

Robinson, Jonathan, The Great Evil of 
Health Drinking .. . (1684), 119 

Royal Hotel, Melbourne, established 
by Fawkner, 82 

Rushton, Thomas, Australia’s first 
government brewer, 37 

Russell, Henry Stewart, encounter 
with Australian pub, 81 

Ruthven, Lord, Experiments in Cook- 
ery (1654), 161 


‘Sargeant, Richard’, A Man May 
Drink, 116-7 


Shakespeare, John (father of William), 
ale-conner for Stratford-on-Avon, 
17 

Shakespeare, William, quoted, 1, 7 

‘She-oaks Tops’, Melbourne’s first 
beer, 45 

Shicker, origin of term, 46 

Shouting, 122-5 

Slessor, Kenneth, quoted, 3 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, Beer and Bri- 
tannia, what more inseparable? 36 

Solomons, P., ‘Solomon’s Temple’, 
“Walk in and take your... “‘purl’’’, 
159 

South Australian Brewing, Malting, 
Wine and Spirit Co. Ltd, 44 

Squire, James, first to grow hops here, 
38 


Stanley Brewing Co., WA, 45 

Steele, Sir Richard, his temperance 
drink, 154-5 

Still, John, bishop, Gammer Curton’s 
Needle (1566), hymn to beer, 15, 16 

Stokes, James, Western Australia’s 
first brewer, 45 

Strength, 5-7; measuring, 26-7; 
table, 28 

Surveyor-General, ‘historic’ building, 
78 


Swan Brewery, WA, 45; Beer and 
Food... Belong, 145 


Tambaroora muster, 125 

Tasmanian Breweries Pty Ltd, amal- 
gamates Cascade and Boag’s Esk, 43 

Tax, 34-5, 68-7, 105 

Temperature, temperament and taste, 
65-7 

Terry, Samuel, opens Albion Brewery 
in Sydney, 40 

Thomas, Julian (“The Vagabond’) de- 
scribes Cascade Brewery (1894), 43 
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Tizzard-Walsh, E., Melbourne con- 
sulting brewer, 59 

Toasts and toast-masters, 119-21 

Toohey, J. M., evidence at Intoxica- 
ting Drink Inquiry (1886), 58; 
takes over other breweries (1901), 42 

Tooth’s Kent Brewery, established 
1835, 41; takes over other breweries 
(1901), 42 

Tyron, Thomas, The Way to Health, 
Long Life and Happiness, ‘barrel-ale’ 
preferred, 25 


United Licensed Victuallers’ Assoc., 
why clubs are preferred, 87 

United Services Hotel, oldest hotel in 
WA, 79 


van Essen, —, hangover treatment, 12 
Victoria Hotel, Brisbane, 81 


Walker, R. R., no bottled beer in bar, 
91 


Warren, John, SA’s first brewer, 44 

Warton, Thomas, in praise of ‘heart- 
rejoicing Ale’, 48-9 

Water content, effect on brew, 10 

Whitbread, Samuel (London brewer), 
memorial to Milton, 63; benevo- 
lence, 63 

Whittaker, Mrs A. J., Answer to the 
Pub with No Beer, 141 

Wilbraham, Anne, see Drummond, 
Sir Jack 

Woodforde, Rev. James, Diary of a 
Country Parson, experiences as 
brewer, 30-1 

Woolpack Inn, oldest continuous 
licence, 76-7 


Young and Jackson’s, Melbourne, 
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